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OIL AND GAS STRIKE US RICH - AGAIN by John Davis 

What recession? The energy boom means we're doing fine in OklahomOy thank yoiu 

GRAND LAKE: GREEN COUNTRY EDEN 

No matter what your budget, you can experience paradise at Grand Lake O' the Cherokees. 

TAKE A BOW, THEATRE TULSA by Julie Harris 

For 60 years part-time thespians have given star-quality performances, 

DOWN ALONG THE SOUTH PERSIMMON by Louise Boyd James 

Living on the Oklahoma land — a visit with three generations of a farm family. 

A STROLL ON THE WILD SIDE by Kate Lester Jones 

Get close to the beauties of the Ouachita Mountains at the Kerr Arboretum. 

FROM AEROPLANES TO ASTRONAUTS by Judith Wall 

A host of aviation pioneers got their wings in the Sooner State. 

SAVORING OKLAHOMA’S MANY CULTURES by Kathleen Kunz 

Folks from many lands call Oklahoma home — and we have the restaurants to prove it. 

CATCH THE WIND by Carolyn Leonard 

The wind can do more than ruffle hair-dos. It can cut your electric bills. 

LONGHORNS HIT THE COMEBACK TRAIL by Carolyn Leonard 

The return of the cattle that gave Cow Country its name. 

PONCA CITY’S PALACE ON THE PRAIRIE by Sharon Wright 

Marland's Mansion is experiencing a renaissance, thanks to the people of Ponca City. 

NEW DAY’S DAWNING - DOWNTOWN by Ed Montgomery 

Hard work and hard cash have turned the bright lights back on in Tulsa and Oklahoma City. 

FIRST LADY OF OKLAHOMA HISTORY by Connie Cronley 

Angie Debo talks about her life in Oklahoma, with an aside about The Grapes of Wrath. 

OKLAHOMA’S UNDERGROUND MOVEMENT by Jerry McClung 

Latter-day dugout dwellers are getting back into the land. 

IF IT’S FROZEN, IT CAME FROM STILWELL by Wilma Wieclaw 

Stilwell Foods serves up hushpuppies, black-eyes and okra— all Southern delicacies. 

SOCCER TAKES THE SOONER STATE BY STORM by Missy Kruse 

Why are all those people chasing that black-and-white checked ball around? 

THE MANY WORLDS OF WOOLAROC by Susan Everly-Douze 

Frank Phillips left a rich legacy of art, animals and the great outdoors. 

BAT SHUNATONA by Kathleen Kunz 

Meet Bat Shunatona, lawyer, athlete, referee— and chief of the Otoes. 

A FRONTIER FAMILY’S FIRST HOME by Vera Holding 

A rancher transforms her family's first home in the Chickasaw Nation into a museum. 

POLO: THE OKLAHOMA CONNECTION by Gayle Gerlach 

Oklahoma horses and their riders excel at the prestigious sport of polo. 

OILMEN BID ON OSAGE LEASES by Kate Lester Jones 

Millions change hands three times a year when the Osages hold their lease sales. 

OPERA HOUSE ON WHEELS by Kyle Noble 

The Cimarron Circuit Opera makes culture-lovers out of cowboys and big city folks alike. . 

A McCURTAIN COUNTY SAMPLER by Mary K. Hodge 

Down among the sheltering pines stand six museums and historic homes. 

KING OF THE ROAD BUILDERS by Joye R. Boulton 

Bill Swisher invents equipment to manufacture highways all over the world. 

WHERE THE BUFFALO ROAM by Paul McClung 

The American bison nearly vanished, but now the woolly beasts run free in the Wichitas. 

GUTHRIE: FORWARD TO THE GOOD OLD DAYS by John Davis 

Guthrie kept a gold mine in its turn-of-the-century downtown. 

BOOKS IN REVIEW 

TODAY IN OKLAHOMA 

ENTERTAINMENT CALENDAR 

ON TO OKLAHOMA! A Tour Guide To The Sooner State 
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COVERS: Front* A large American flag flies from the top of the 200- foot Parker 
Driiling Rig 201, the largest land drilling rig in the world. Oklahoma became the 46tk 
star on the flag on Nov. 16, 1907. Inside front* The official Diamond Jab ilee hot air 
6a//oon, which will be seen at special events throughout 19S2, rests in front of the 
state Capitol The balloon displays its registration number 1907, the shield from 
Oklahoma's flag and the Diamond Jubilee logo. The craft is owned by Jim Reynolds 
of Hogshooter Creek Farms near Bartlesville. 

Inside back* Redbud trees bloom beside TYavertine Creek near the Lincoln Bridge 
entrance to the Chickasaw National Recreation Area, Sulphur. Back* A mare and her 
foal stand near the bam at Walter Merrick^s Merrick 14 Ranch at Sayre. Photos by 
Paul Lefebvre. 

\ s the state begins its 75th year, Oklahoma Today looks at our arts 
and entertainment, architecture and aviation, energy and industry 

X X and other aspects of the Oklahoma experience* In several areas, 
weVe come full circle, 

Longhomed cattle, wheat and oil were important to the early day settlers 
in the “territory" — and they still are. These homesteaders adapted to their 
environment with dugouts and windmills. Now underground homes and wind 
generators are the latest trend. 

Pioneers from mixed ethnic backgrounds joined together to make Tulsa 
the oil capital of the world and created Oklahoma City overnight. And after 
President Theodore Roosevelt proclaimed Oklahoma the 46th state on Nov* 
16* 1907* they gathered in the new state capital of Guthrie to celebrate the 
"wedding" of Oklahoma Territory and Indian Territory, The rebirth of each 
of these cities is fascinating. 

Today* our land is more beautiful than ever, our people are prosperouSi, 
the future exciting* “You're doin' fine* Oklahoma!” seems like an understate- 
ment. 

Our Diamond Jubilee year looks like pure gold* 
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Strike Us Rich -Again 


by John Davis 

John Davis ts a free-lanc^ writer 
living in Norman* 



Driving west from Oklahoma C^ity 
you can see the tall drilling rigs scat- 
tered across the prairies, some painted 
a gaudy red, white and blue, some 
plain, alJ part of a record drilling boom 
sweeping Oklahoma. The farther west 
you go, the bigger they seem to get, 
standing like tall watchtowers on dis- 
tant promontories. At boom- town Elk 
City you can see the granddaddies of 
them all, probing down 30,000 feet 
or more for gas tn the Deep Anadarko 
Basin. 

In today’s oil-and-gas boom, deep 
is “in.’’ It is the big time, the big 
league. The romance that once sur- 
rounded legendary wildcatters like 
E. W. Marland and Tom Slick now 
cloaks producers like Bob Hefner III 
who poke drill bits into deep, unex- 
plored horizons. This is a poker game 
on a grand scale. A 30,000-foot well 
might cost $18 million to complete. 
It could also give a $5fX) million re- 
turn on that money. 

Southwest of Elk City, near an old 
abandoned farmhouse, towers the 
Parker Drilling Rig 201, the largest 
land drilling rig in the world, probably 
capable of drilling 10 miles straight 
down. "Trobably,” because no one 
knows for sure. Ten miles straight 
down, and you might sink a bit into 
the fire and brimstone of Upper 
Hades. No geologist would agree with 
that, but who knows for sure? That’s 
part of the fascination of drilling deep. 
Every time the drill goes a foot deeper* 
(’‘olumbus sets sail all over again. 

The rig sits on the plains like some 
monster offshore drilling platform. 
Massive steel struts support an en- 
closed platform 38 feet up, and the 
tower peaks at 154 feet. It is powered 
by four 1, 000-horsepower electric mo- 
tors and can support weights up to 
two million pounds. A huge U.S. flag 


flies proudly from its top. Smaller 
flags of the State of Oklahoma and 
Hefner’s GHK (Companies* the pro- 
ducer, give it a festive atmosphere. 
Sightseers are welcome and can buy 
souvenirs at the well, the Number 1-1 
Robinson. Recently, 130 people in four 
buses came out from Oklahoma City. 

Much of the work i.s automated. 
The pipe is mechanically lifted to 
and from the platform floor. The links 
are automatically screwed together, 
or unscrewed. The automatic driller 


controls the weight on the bit. The 
roughnecks, like sailors on a Navy 
ship, spend most of their time greasing 
machinery and painting metal to keep 
it from rusting. An inexperienced man 
starts at $10.50 an hour, and still they 
have difficulty finding enough help. 

’'We have to work shorthanded at 
time.s,*’ Ronnie Givens, the head tool- 
pusher, says. "Too many rigs are 
working out here. Make a man mad 
and he quits and walks across the 
road and goes to work.” 
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A derrick man stands precari- 
ously on the edge of a stabbing 
board, high above the platform, 
as he prepares drill pipe on a 
large rig in western Oklahoma. 
Right. Wells are being drilled 
throughout the state during the 
current oil boom. A Helmerich 
and Payne rig, drilling for 
Woods Petroleum, drives 
deep into this scenic field in 
Grady County. Photos by Paul 
Lefebvre. 


Nearer Elk City, a slightly smaller 
Parker rig is drilling the 1-34 Duncan, 
a venture of GHK and Mobil Oil. 
Both wells are headed for the gas- 
bearing Hunton formation at about 
30, (XX) feet. Both are considerably 
shallower than the world-record depth 
of 36,089 feet, reached by the Russians 
last November. 

“Our basic plan is to go down to 
29,500 feet,** says Roland R. Sorelle 
Jr., consulting engineer in charge of 
the well. “Everything has to be just 


right to go deeper for the record. So 
far it looks gcx)d geologically and looks 
good mechanicidly.” 

There are special hazards in drilling 
deep. Rotary drills spin to the right, 
causing a gradual righthand turn to 
the hole. If the deviation is severe, the 
drill pipe can become damaged as it 
spins through the bends. At great 
depth the problem can be critical. 

At 30,(XX) feet they are working with 
a temperature of 450 degrees and 
pressure of nearly 30,(XX) pounds per 
square inch. The high temperature 
cau.ses excessive wear on the bits. And 
at that depth they may encounter 
hydrogen sulfide gas so potent it 
could damage the steel casings and 
drill pipe. 

(Countering these' hazards is today’s 
very high degree of technology. In- 
struments measure all phases of the 
drilling operation, and the results are 
shown in print-outs and on visual 
monitors. If there’s any sudden change 
in pump pressure or amounts of mud 
going in and out of the hole, for 
example, they know something un- 
usual is going on — that perhaps water 
or gas is coming into the well. And 
they may shut down until they know 
what is happening. 

In the old days, the gusher spewing 
oil all over the countryside was the 
wildcatter’s badge of success. “Today 
if there’s a gusher, somebody’s going 
to be hung for it,’* Sorelle says. “If 
nothing more, it damages the zone. 
Everything is so closely monitored 
today, it shouldn’t happen.” 

In the old days, too, they drilled 
for the big producer and might ignore 
formations that gave only a few hun- 
dred barrels of oil a day. The 1-34 
Duncan will go through several po- 
tentially rich gas formations and keep 
track of them all. If several producing 
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Oil and Gas 


areas are hit, they'll deplete the bot- 
tom level, then back up and work the 
higher levels. 

And in the old days, they wouldn't 
have been looking for gas in the first 
place. They were drilling for oil, and 
gas was a nuisance to be vented or 
burned off or sold for a penny per 
thousand cubic feet. Now the tables 
are being turned, for potential gas 
reserves are far bigger than oil re- 
serves. Paul F. Lfimbert, Oklahoma 
natural-gas historian, sees natural gas 
as the bridge fuel to take America to 
21st-century energy technology. Vari- 
ous experts have estimated that pres- 
ent gas reserves will last the nation 
anywhere from 50 to 1,500 years. 

The main difference between today 
and the good old days is one of tech- 
nology. Back on July 16, 1936, wild- 
catter Bob Garland gave a speech 
celebrating his discovery of the 
Seminole City Field 10 years earlier. 
“Then the petroleum industry was 
mostly a rough and tumble affair/' 
he said. “Geologists had gained a 
little respect, but very little. Pale- 
ontology and seismograph work were 
wholly unknown. Today all three have 
established themselves as vital parts 
of a huge industry. In short, the in- 
dustry has gone scientific." Multiply 
that by 10, and you have the differ- 
ence between 1936 and 1982. 

The present boom is statewide. In 
the old days the booms were often 
concentrated on one field. Glenn Pool 
was discovered, and everyone rushed 
there. Then they rushed off to Cush- 
ing, Drum right, Healdton and finally 
Seminole, probably the greatest boom 
town of them all. Elk City is growing 
like crazy these days, but it's primly 
conservative compared to boom-day 
Seminole, which erupted suddenly 
from a small rural town to a city of 


Mud often ran running board 
deep in the streets of Seminole 
during the boom-day '20s. Photo 
from the Western History Col- 
leeiionSt Vniuersity of Okla- 
homa. Left below. Healdton 
Field had 242 producing wells in 
1914^ when rigs stood *"so close 
together you could step from one 
driii floor to the next/’ Photo 
courtesy of Mac McGalliard. 
Right. The Nellie Johnstone No. 
1 was the state’s fi rs t commer- 
cial well. This photo, courtesy of 
Phillips Petroleum, was taken 
April 15, 1897. 


50,000 people. 

Many older Oklahomans remember 
the Seminole days, Marshall Huser, 
a Wewoka attorney, recalls playing 
football with Okemah High School 
against Seminole in 1922, when it was 
a village of about 600 people. Twenty- 
five or 30 of that 600 turned out to 
watch the football game in a cow 
pasture. When he returned to Sem- 
inole in 1926, it took him five hours 
to drive the 35 miles from Okemah. 
The dirt road was clogged with trucks 
and wagons filled with oilfield equip- 
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An interesting feature of Barttes- 
Jo/instone Park is a repli- 
ca of the Nellie Johnstone No. L 
Right above. An oil well, active 
since March 16, 1914, stillpumps 
In the middle of Main Street, 
Barnsdali Right below. Oil field 
equipment is displayed at the 
Healdton Oil Museum. Photos 
by Fred Marvel. 


ment, and with cars and wagons filled 
with men looking for jobs. Seminole 
itself was bursting its seams. 

People were living everywhere — in 
tent cities, cot barracks, bams, attics, 
cellars, even converted chicken coops. 
Everybody was making money and 
spending it, descending on the down- 
town in mobs in their off hours. The 
dirt streets had been pulverized by 
the traffic, and after heavy rains they 
became bottomless mud pits. Dr, T, H, 
Ware, an early-day Seminole physi- 
cian, once recalled seeing a team of 


horses drown in the mud on Main 
Street in front of his office. Stories 
are told that prostitutes plied their 
trade among men in stranded autos 
while more virtuous women sold sand- 
wiches and fried chicken. 

In the years of the Greater Seminole 
Field, Oklahoma reached its peak oil 
production, 277,775,000 barrels in 
1927, Production gradually fell off 
to a low of 123,152,000 in 1943, and 
then rose sluggishly. The current 
drilling boom began in late 1979 when 
price controls began coming off of 
natural gas below 15,000 feet and 
off of oil. 

Historians Lambert and Kenny A, 
Franks, coauthors of Early Oklahoma 
Oil: A Photographic History, see the 
boom as a testament to the power of 
the free-market economy. Congress 
had kept prices so low that deep gas 
reservoirs could not be explored, and 
many oil producers went overseas to 
escape government bureaucracy. The 
Department of Energy was so certain 
that the nation was running out of 
natural gas that it encouraged Con- 
gress to convert gas-burning factories 
to coal. Now the lifting of price con- 
rols has stimulated such intense drill- 
ing activity that old figures and the- 


ories are out of date. 

“Fm not an oilman ” Franks says, 
^'but everything oilmen say about the 
Department of Energy is true. The 
federal government has been one huge 
bungling morass. Federal regulations 
consistently since the 1950s have done 
more to hinder than help develop en- 
ergy, It was politically expedient to 
keep prices low. The oil states were 
simply outvoted by the consumer 
states. But now that has been 
changed,'* 

That change is bringing back the 
boom days to Oklahoma. 
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GRAND LAKE: GREEN COUNTRY EDEN 


When the Grand River Dam Au- 
thority finished Grand Lake O’ the 
(’herokees in 1941, the state of Okla- 
homa had a reliable source of hydro- 
electric power, a dependable water 
supply and a means of flood control- 
But the state also found that, in the 
huge bowl that had been scraped free 
of trees before the gates of Pensacola 
Dam were closed, they had a bonanza 
—one of the finest recreational facil- 
ities in the heart of America. 

Today it’s hard to think about 
hydroelectric power and flood control 
when you wander some of the 1,300 
miles of Grand Lake shoreline or boat 
some of the 59,200 acres of open water 
that now fill that treeless bowl. Or 
dance in the glittering Golden Eagle 
Ball Room at Shangri-La Resort. Or 
spend a happy day angling for crap- 
pie or bass. 

Grand Lakers are such avid anglers 
that they wouldn’t Jet even cold 
weather stop^ them, and that is why 
the heated fishing dock was born right 
on the lake. While the sudden cold 
of a normally mild Oklahoma winter 


sits outside, fishermen sit inside 
around baited fishing holes and catch 
crappie and an occasional catfish or 
bass. In spring, a bass fisherman’s 
fancy turns to the willows along the 
lake’s shores. 

Fishing is the acknowledged king 
sport on Grand, but the lake water is 
good for more than keeping fish in. 
Members of the two sailing clubs on 
the lake sing the praises of its deep wa- 
ter and steady winds. Add to those the 
fact that from the Sailboat Bridge or 
Honey Greek area down to Pensacola 
Dam there are 33 miles of unob- 
structed sailing — no high lines or 
bridges — and you have what has been 
called one of the finest sailing lakes 
in the world- 

Four regular Sfuling events are held 
each year. In June, the best month 
to sail the lake, the Heart Fund Re- 
gatta, the three-day Grand Cup Re- 
gatta and the Great Plains Regional 
are held; in September comes the race 
for the coveted '^Governor’s Gup/’ 

Sfiil boats aren’t the only pleasure 
boats on the lake; others range from 


fn the spring the kiiis around 
Grand Lake are starred with 
redbud and dogwood, and in the 
fall the forests turn scarlet and 
gold. But ike sunrises and sun- 
sets are colorful year-round. 
This particular sunrise took 
place above the Honey Creek 
area, near Grove. Photo by Paul 
Lefebvre. 
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two-|H»rson fishinj? boats to 50- or 60- 
half-million-dollar crafts, many 
dockcYl around the Port Carlos and 
Duck (V(K"k areas. I'hese are famous 
for their parties and the seven-fif?ure 
business deals hatched aboard; a num- 
h(»r arc* hous(‘boats used as wec‘kend 
hom(*s. 

Since the land around Grand Dike 
is privately own(‘d, many more* people 
(about 20,0(K) in all) live at least 
part of their year on the shore, and 
land Sides and construction are still 
h<M)min^. Alonfj thiit shore can he 
s(‘en everything from mod(\st cabins 
iind mobile homes to luxurious con- 
dos and fK)sh private rc'sidences with 
thc‘ir own d(K*ks. (There ;ire more 
thiin 5.(KK) priviitely owni'd d(x:ks 
iiround thc» hike.) 

'rh<‘S(? luxury homes are sights to 
h«»hold. Add to them the natural 
iK'jiuty of the shoreline and the chance 
to .s(‘(‘ wildlife thiit ninge from white- 
tailed deer to pelicans ;ind even an 
occiision.al hiild eagle, and you hiive 
the r(‘iisons for one of the favorite 
sjKirts of Gr.md Dike visitors sight- 



.seeing, riding the waters and seeing 
what there is to Icxik at. 

Ashore there’s plenty to do as well: 
strolling the Main Street of Har-Ber 
Villiige near Grove, a reconstructed 
early American town; golfing one of 
the niiiny courses on or near the lake; 
hunting for iintiques in the nearby 
towns and countryside; or visiting 
such historic sites as Delaware ('oun- 
ty’s Salim* (’ourthouse and Splitlog 
(’hurch. 

Grand Dike has been called “the 
playground of the rich,” and it’s ob- 
vious that the rich are doing plenty 
of playing there. But many of the 
best things in the life of Grand Dike 
are, if not free, reasonable. 

The state operates five recreation 
areas there, and an estimated 40 re- 
sorts of all sizes and types dot the 
shores. The Grand Dike Association, 
the organization that acts as the 
lake’s chamber of commerce, will be 
glad to supply information on these re- 
sorts and other aspects of Grand 
Dike. Write the association at Rt. 2, 
Itox 95A, Grove, OK 74344. 


Above, left. Sailors on Grand 
Lake say they're blessed with a 
steady wind that sweeps down 
from a plains area onto the 
lake. Center. Local architect 
Cleve Lesh specializes in homes 
adapted both to life on the lake 
shore and to steep building 
sites. One Lesh-designed home 
rises 11 levels in two stories. 
Right. Canoeing is a popular 
pastime on the Spring and Elk 
rivers, both of which flow into 
Grand Lake. 


Below, left. A familiar sight on 
the shoreline for more than 20 
years, the Yacht Club's building 
was designed to look like the 
stern of a ship complete with 
portholes. Right. The largest 
craft on the lake is the 80-foot 
Cherokee Queen, an excur- 
sion boat built to resemble a 
Mississippi paddle-wheeler. The 
Queen, which makes daily runs 
to all parts of the lake from her 
dock in Honey Creek, is also 
available for private charter. 
Photos by Bill Jones. 
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TAKE A BOW, 

THEATRE 

TULSA 



by Julie Harris 

Jtilw Harris is a general assignment reporter 
for the T\jisa TVibune, 

In 60 years on the boards, Theatre 
Tulsa has weathered the Depression, 
tight budgets, organizational up- 
heaval, stage fires and filling station 
dressing rooms to emerge as Okla- 
homa's oldest theater and the third 
oldest continuously running regional 
theater in the United States. 

Much of the award-winning com- 
munity theater's success over the years 
can be attributed to a steady stream 
of volunteers who have designed, built, 
directed, performetl and promoted 
hundreds of productions. 

The troupe was established as Tulsa 
Little Theatre (TLT) in 1921 by Mrs. 
Paul Reed and Mrs. W, R. Hoi way, 
who decided Tulsa needed its own 
theater and group of actors to produce 
a first-class repertoire of plays. The 
two women even published a list of 
“Aims for Tulsa Little Theatre” in 
a 1923 troij[>e handbook, encouraging 
members to work: 

“To unite into an organization all 


those in the City of Tulsa who are 
interested in any phase of dramatic 
art or theatrical business. To present 
plays that are worthwhile. To find 
pleasure in working together for a 
common aim and to serve the Tulsa 
community by the establishment of 
a Little Theatre.” 

With its goals established, TLT 
staged its first production in the 
spring of 1923. 

The show was on. 

In the beginning, rehearsals and 
performances were held in storage 
rooms, high-school auditoriums, club- 
houses and, on occasion, even a large 
tent. 

Packing crates served as scenery, 
and costumes were scarce for the small 
company. For two years during the 
Depression the group was unable to 
pay directors but continued produc- 
tion with the help of volunteers. 

Yet these were minor inconveni- 
ences compared to what lay ahead for 
the sometimes struggling, always 
scrappy group of players. Early one 
morning in 1963, during production 
of “The Women,” a fire broke out 
in the backstage area of the theater. 


After years spent moving from 
storeroom to theater to can- 
vas tent, Dilsa Little Theatre 
lighted for good at the building 
shown above. Right. With their 
1981-82 season. Theatre 7\ilsa 
celebrates 60 years of *'good 
plays, well done." Photos cour- 
tesy of Theatre Tulsa. 
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Stage sets were undamaged, but coS“ 
tumes, props and accessories were 
ruined. With spirits undampened, how- 
ever, cast members spent the rest of 
that day collecting props and fitting 
new costumes. 

Needless to say, the show went on, 
even though the 38 women in the cast 
were forced to make costume changes 
in the restrooms of a filling station 
next door. 

Fire broke out again the following 
year during the production of “South 
Pacific/* Once more the cast’s spirit 
prevailed. Sets were rebuilt and dances 
re-choreographed to fit the temporary 
stage at a Tulsa high school. 

Karl Janssen, TLT president at the 
time, said, “We’ll do it in our street 
shoes if we have to/’ 

Over the years the company put 
together a repertoire that ranged from 
comedy to drama and mysteries to 
musicals In both classical and con- 
temporary styles. 

Clearly, Tulsa Little Theatre had 
outgrown its name. In 1974 the com- 
pany launched an advertising cam- 
paign to tell the world, “Tulsa Little 
Theatre isn’t little anymore. From 
now on, we’re Theatre Tulsa!” 

The name change was a hit, but it 
didn’t mean that the troupe wouldn’t 
encounter an occasional snag. When 
artistic director Bob Telford resigned 
in 1978, the theater had seen 15 di- 
rectors since its first production. The- 
atre Tulsa (TT) once again had to 
depend on volunteer directors, and 
company morale and enthusiasm 
plummeted. 

Theatre Tulsa’s current director, 
David Valla, joined the troupe in Au- 
gust 1979. He brought 24 years of 
experience in professional theater and 
set about restoring the group’s en- 
thusiasm. 

Since then, Theatre Tulsa has con- 
tinued to perform, prasper and bring 
home awards at a time when many 
community theaters have been forced 
by short funds and lack of interest 
to ring down their curtains. 

In 1971 “The Baptizin’ ” won na- 
tional honors, and the previous year 
“We Bombed in New Haven” took 
state, regional and national honors. 
“Indians” won state and regional com- 
petitions in 1973 and was selected to 
be performed at an international festi- 
val in London. In 1977, TT won state 
competition with a production of “Of 


Mice and Men.” Two years later The- 
atre Tulsa was host to regional com- 
petitions at Tulsa’s Performing Arts 
Center. 

Just last year the troupe won na- 
tional honors in Kalamazoo, Mich., 
with a production of “Stations/’ The 
original play is the third by Tulsa 
playwright James Vance to be per- 
formed by Theatre Tulsa in compe- 
tition and was selected over 15 other 
productions in state and regional con- 
tests for a berth as the United States’ 
only entry in the World Theatre Festi- 
val in Monaco last August. “Stations” 
is a one-act play about a Roman 
Catholic priest who is excommuni- 
cated from the Church and joins the 
staff of an evangelical television pro- 
gram, It was written, Vance says* to 
make some serious statements about 
organized religion and today’s elec- 
tronic evangelism. Princess Grace of 
Monaco, Olivia de Havilland, Dirk 
Bogarde, Anthony Burgess, David 
Niven, Michael York and Jean- 
Jacques Gautier viewed the Tulsa pro- 
duction at the Monaco festival. 

Producing the play for the week- 
long festival and transporting and 
housing a 25-member cast and crew 
cost $50, (KX). Director Valla says it 
was worth every cent, even though it 
cut into next season’s budget, because 
it meant that Theatre Tulsa’s six 
decades of hard work had finally paid 
off. It wasn’t just Theatre Tulsa play- 
ing to international audiences in Mo- 
naco, says Valla. It was Tulsa and 
the United States playing to the 
world. 

In the past 60 years. Theatre Tulsa 


has produced more than 400 plays, 
not including the Children’s Theatre 
or Teens for Theatre Tulsa produc- 
tions. Seven main-stage shows, run- 
ning from 10 to 14 performances, are 
presented each season. 

Theatre Tulsa’s current season 
opened with Agatha Christie’s “A 
Murder Is Announced,” followed by 
“Flowers for Algernon,” a story about 
a retarded man who becomes a guinea 
pig for a series of experiments that 
turn him into a genius. The classical 
fairy tale “Cinderella” celebrated the 
holiday season, and “Deathtrap,” a 
mystery-comedy, is slated for March. 

From March 25 to April 4 “Sweet 
Bird of Youth/’ a drama by Tennessee 
Williams, will be presented. A zany 
group of students and their antics as 
they attempt to find a chaperone are 
featured in “Charlie’s Aunt/’ a play 
that spawned both a Jack Benny 
movie and a Ray Bolger musical, 
scheduled for May 6 to 16. The season 
closer is “God’s Favorite,” June 17 
to July 3. The Neil Simon hit presents 
a comedy version of the story of Job. 

The Tulsa troupe is optimistic about 
its future because, according to one 
trouper, community theater is gaining 
audiences worldwide. So Theatre 
Tulsa will go on producing “good 
plays, well done.” 

Pulitzer prize winner Howard Lind- 
say, author of “Life With Father,” 
once said of Theatre Tulsa, “I bad 
no idea that work of this quality was 
being done off Broadway, and perhaps 
it isn’t except in Tulsa.” Little did 
he know, there is a bit of Broadway 
here in the Oklahoma hills. 



Tent shows marked the first days of Tulsa Little Theatre 
tenancy at 1511 S. Delaware. Photocourtesy of Theatre Tulsa. 
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FOR ALMOST 100 YEARS 
THE MOTE FAMILY 
HAS FARMED 

DOWN ALONG THE SOUTH PERSIMMON 


hy Louise Boyd James 

Ionise Boyd James is a fraeJance wrilar livtng in Woodward. 


Duane Mote is one of a vanishing 
breed of Oklahoma wheat producers. 
He still lives on the family farm in 
Woodward rounty, one obtained by 
his grandfather, Bernard Mote, in the 
early Duane also supports his 

family without the income from an 
outside job, but says, "If I wanted 
to live high on the hog, I'd have to 
get a 9-to-r> job,” Somehow, that "high 
on the hog” is outweighed by meadow- 
larks in the hay meadow, the luxury of 
being his own boss and a very special 
partnership with his father, Lite Mote. 

Duane’s first wheat production 
might have discoumged him from con- 
tinuing such a vocation. It came in 
1965 when he was a junior at Sharon 
High School. "I had four acres of 
my own for my 4-H project," he re- 
calls. 'l"he patch was inspected by his 
4-H advisor just before harvest, who 
predicted "40 bushels to the acre." 
Duane harvested three bushels to the 
acre! "It got hailed out,” he explains. 
Still, he wanted to farm, so with 
military service and college behind 
him, Duane and wife Shirley returned 
to the family farm 10 years ago, be- 
coming partners in the wheat and 
cattle operation of his parents, Liie 
and Dottie Mote, Shirley says of the 
partnership, "There is a bond between 
Lile and Duane that I’ve never seen 
anything like before." As she talks 
about her own place in the family* 
one feels that mother-in-law Dottie 
is pretty special, too. 

In western Oklahoma a man is not 
asked the number of acres he ranches 
or how much land he has in wheat. 
That is like asking the balance in his 
bank account. Duane does volunteer 
that the family’s farm "isn’t a little 


operation.” At the same time, there 
are much bigger "operators” in western 
Oklahoma, but few have worked the 
homeplace any longer than the Motes. 

That homeplace is along South Per- 
simmon (’reek, four and a half miles 
south of Sharon, or about 16 miles 
south of Woodward. The first Mote 
to farm beside the creek was Duane's 
great-great-uncle, Wallace. He arrived 
in the area prior to the opening of the 
(’herokee Outlet. Wallace had learned 
of the land along the South Persimmon 
while cooking for cattle outfits trailing 
Longhorns to market in Kans^is, 

By 1893, Wallace already had a 
small cattle spread in or Wood- 

ward County, Like many others, he 
removed hi,s herd for a short time, 
then came back in the run on Sept. 16, 
1893. Wallace "'claimed” the land 
along South Persimmon Cmek and 
avoided being charged with "Sooner- 
ism." 

This land was one of the best-kept 
secrets in the Cherokee Outlet. While 
much of the western portion was re- 
garded as unfit for farming, the Siindy 
loam along the South Persimmon is 
choice farmland. It is so productive, 
in fact, that today many families along 
the small ,stream are like the Motes — 
still living on the original family 
homasteiid. 

While there ts a trend in Oklahoma 
for the rural C'ommunities to break 
apart, this has not yet happened along 

Golden wheat — Oklahomans 
number one cash crop — ripples 
in the breeze. Wheat brings 
Oklahoma farmers and ranchers 
in excess of $800 million annual- 
ly. Photo by Paul Lefebvre, 
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Three generations of Motes 
stand beside a fence near their 
barn — Lile and Dottle; their 
son, Duane, and his family: 
Melissa, wife Shirley holding 
their new baby, Misti, and 
Michelle, Photo by Fred Marvel. 


the creek. The family o{>eration is not 
being taken over by the larger pro- 
ducer, and while Lile observes that 
there are not as many people in the 
area as there once were, ‘'There still 
are quite a few/’ He also believes 
South Persimmon Baptist ('hurch, 
where both ho and Dottie have at- 
tenderl all their lives, is as active as 
ever, with “some fine new people” in 
attendance. 

Both he and Duane do remark about 
the lack of visiting in the homes of 
their neighbors of an evening, a tra- 
dition both enjoyed. But Duane in- 
sists he still knows “every neighbor 
by his first name, and 1 can tell you 
at the start of the day where each man 
will be and what he will be doing. If 
somebody in the community gets sick, 
we still do his work for him,” 

These neighbors along the South 
Persimmon share another secret about 
this portion of western Oklahoma. “In 
the summer, the temperature here is 
a good 20 degrees cooler than it is in 
Woodward,” 

'^rhe population along the creek in- 
creased by one along about 19(X), when 
Lile’s father, Bernard, ctime to work 
on his Uncle Wallace’s farm. After 


laboring about three years, he earned 
from Wallace the 160-acrc tract where 
Duane now lives. Lile lives just up 
the road on land originally farmc^d 
by Wallace. 

Bernard’s first dwelling was a dug- 
out, but about 1908 he replaced it with 
a two- room frame house. This structure 
i.s incorporated into Duane and Shir- 
ley’s home today. But Bernard’s heri- 
tage included much more than land 
and a small house. There was a work 
ethic, too, “Granddad would milk the 
cows, do the chores, harness the horses 
and drive three miles south to land he 
farmed, getting there in time to wait 
for the sun to come up,” Duane says. 
Lile and Duane still farm that land 
three miles south, and they personally 
know the daily rising and setting of 
the sun. "Tf we start a job, we finish 
it/’ Duane continues. “If there is work 
to do, you do it. We don’t take off 
with work to he done, except on 
Sunday, We don’t work Sunday/’ 

When Duane was in junior high, 
the Mutes began their days milking 
cows. Duan<^ milkerl four head before 
going to school. Younger brother Dar- 
rel milked three, Dottie three, and 
Lile the rest. The cream was sold 
and the surplus milk fed to hogs. 

The milk cows and hogs are gone 
now, concessions to changing and 
adapting to survive on the family 
farm. But beef cattle are still present, 
as they have always teen. Today they 
are the profitable half of the caltle- 
and-wheat duo. Broomcorn, not wheat, 
was originally the cash crop, but by 


the time Lile was born in the 1920s, 
wheat had taken over. 

Lile expresses wonder at the chang- 
es in wheat production he has wit- 
nessed: “At first all machinery was 
pulled by horses. The wheat was cut 
and loaded on a wagon Citlled a barge. 
The cut w'heat might be stacked or 
shocked until the threshing machine 
came into the area.” When the custom 
crew arrived, the whole community 
worked together to get the harvest 
completerl. “Then came horse- pul led 
combines, tractor-pulled combines and 
finally self-propelled combines.” Lile 
says. 

The switch from horse power to 
tractor created a legend in the Mote 
family. Bernard bought his first trac- 
tor in the late 1920s. It was a 23- 
horsepower model. With a three-foot 
one-way attached, he attempted to 
plow up the side of a pretty good 
hill, causing the tractor to rear. He 
killed the motor and left it on the 
hill, returning to the reliable horse 
for plowing, Lile had to drive the 
tractor off the hill, and any work 
requiring a tractor was done by hired 
men until the Mote boys were old 
enough to take over. 

A hired hand is now' unknown in 
the Mote operation. While many wheat 
producers await the arrival of custom 
cutters each summer, harvest for the 
Motes is strictly a family affair. Duane 
explains, “We can’t afford to pay 
for labor. This way, we come out 
smaller in the red.” 

Each June Lile and Duane pull self- 
propelled, air-conditioned combines 
into their fields. Shirley drives the 
loaded wheat trucks to the elevator. 
One of the trucks is a 1952 vintage 
“rascal” bought in 1965. Kay Mote, 
Lite’s and Dottie’s youngest, home 
from college for the summer, drives 
the tractor behind the combine. Dottie 
is chief babysitter and cook, bringing 
meals to the field for the harvest 
crew. 

Duane explains: “We sell every 

kernel of wheat every year. We can’t 
afford to hold w'heat in storage and 
borrow money to operate on. 1 know 
farmers now^ who have three years’ 
grain stored, and borrow all their ex- 
penses. It may work out on paptT, but 
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it just does not work In reality/' 

Kay*s graduation will change the 
family system in a couple of years, 
Shirley hopes the adjustment will 
mean she gets a turn at the tractor, 
for this city girl has adapted well to 
farm Hfe. 

The town of Laverne might not 
qualify as "city'* in some places, but 
it does along the South Persimmon. 
Shirley laughs, "1 had never even 
seen a tomato growing on a vine 
until after I was married. I al- 
so thought any cattle with horns 
were bulls/* Shirley has learned a 
lot in 10 years, much of it through 
the County Extension Service. The 
Motes consider the extension people 
a vital part of their own survival. 

Shirley cans up to 2(K> quarts of 
vegetables each summer, in addition 
to filling a freezer with fruit, additi- 
onal vegetables and their own beef. 
She regards her family as being close 
to self-sufficient, adding, "I like the 
idea that if the economy caved in, 
we could make it through anything,** 

And that is just what the Motes 
have been doing for almost KK) years 
along South Persimmon Creek. The 
present generation, Michelle and 
Melissa, attend consolidated Sharon- 
Mutual School. Here, as in much of 
Oklahoma, the small rural school has 
vanished. These* schools were once 
centers of community life, but for the 
Motes, Sharon has always been the 
school attended. Lile, Dottie, Duane 
and Darrel all had the same elemen- 
tary teacher. But Darrers graduating 
class was the last at Sharon High 
School. Now the first six grades are 
taught at Sharon, with the upper 
grades attending in Mutual. Shirley 
explains that the classes are much 
larger since the union of the two 
school systems: “As many as 20 stu- 
dents are in each grade instead of the 
nine in Duane *s class/* 

When Michelle begins seventh grade 
at Mutual next year, the consolidation 
will be made even more apparent by 
the longer bus ride she*ll take every 
day. Still, the school bus comes right 
to the door, an improvement over Lile*s 
school days, when it was a quarter- 
mile walk by lantern light to the bus 
slop. 


The girls are growing up knowing 
the cycles of nature and learning to 
love the land. Much of this land wilt 
someday pass to Duane, and he is 
very interested in tho continuation of 
the family farm in Oklahoma. He says, 
“With the tax-law changes you can 
pass land on, but to do so you must 
plan ahead/* Which will be done so 
that additional Mote generations can 
live beside South Persimmon Creek. 

And those future generations will 
probably still be guided by Bernard 
Mote*s attitude toward work, and also 
by some philosophy from Lile and 


Duane. Perhaps Duane summed it up 
best: “After my wheat is in the ground, 
and the $20-dollar-an-acre fertilizer 
spread, and the $1.09-a-gallon diesel 
burned, God will take care of us. He 
always has/* 


An Atlis-Ckalmers combine cuts 
wheat in Grant County. Other 
top ranking counties in wheat 
production are Alfalfa, Kay* 
Woods, Garfield, Kingfisher, 
Custer, Kiowa, Texas and 
Beaver. Photo by Paul Lefebvre. 
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Kerr Arboretum Offers 


A STROLL OSf THE WILD SIDE 


by Kate Lester Jones 


A walk through the wooded 
paths of the Kerr Arboretum^s 
Nature Center begins at its 
native stone puvHUon. shown 
below. Photo by Fred Marvel 
Opposite page. Spring comes to 
the Ouachitcts with a. rustle of 
new green leaves ^ shot through 
with the white of dogwood blos- 
soms and the reddish purple of 
redbud. Photo by Phil Lindsay, 


Along about midsunimDr, when the 
blues tern and golden rod and ragweed 
in the massive stone planter start 
getting tall and weedy, some visitors 
to the Robert S. Kerr Memorial Ar- 
boretum's Nature ("enter have been 
known to ask, “When are you gonna 
cut your grass?*" 

But most folks, says Reggie Black- 
well of the Choctaw Ranger District, 
realize that what theyVe looking at 
is not just another overgrown planter, 
but an example of natural landscaping 
— and they like what they see. lt*K a 
fitting introduction to the interpretive 
trails that wind through the center, 
through the shortleaf pine and hard- 
woods of the Ouachitti National 
Forest. 

Tile nature center and its planter, 
and the 3,0t>0 or so acres of arboretum 
that surround them, stand at almost 
precisely the midpoint of the Skyline 
Drive — that wild ride of a road that 
roller-co£isterK along the heights of the 
Ouachita Mountains from Tali- 
hina to Mena, Ark. Just to the 
west of the center, the Skyline 
Drive and U.S. Highway 59 criss- 
cross; on a map, the roads in the 
area look like a jumble of tangled 
string. 

Driving the Skyline is a heady 
experience. Hazy distances fall 
away on all sides as the road 
rides you along the only official 
scenic highway in mid-America. 
Turnouts offer still views of the 
vistas, like freeze- frames of a mo- 
tion picture. 

The Skyline renders a rush of 
sc^enery, the turnouts stunning 
singleshot views. The Kerr Arbo- 
retum’s Nature Center offers a 
chance to stretch your legs along 
walks that put you right in the 
scenery, and teaches you a little 
something at the same time. 
That walk will stert at the cen- 
ter's pavilHon, an open-sided, 



Siiwed-off pyramid with a shake roof 
and buttresses of lichen-tattooed na- 
tive stone. Displays inside welcome 
visitors and give the background of 
the center and its trails. 

The arboretum began as the dream 
of Sen. Robert S. Kerr, whose ranch 
and home — now a museum — are lo- 
ciited 20-some miles away, near Po- 
teau. But the senator died long before 
the facility was dedicated in August 
1978, and so it became the Robert S. 
Kerr Memorial Arboretum and Nature 
Center, or Kerr Arboretum for short. 

Original plans called for a lake and 
an information center, as well as inter- 
pretive trails. The final plan adopted 
for the center dropped the lake idea 
but kept the info, center, which was 
to be a large stone-and -glass facility 
complete with indoor exhibit arenas and 
an audio-visual center. Now, as a 
result of federal budget cutting, the 
info, center is ""on hold indefinitely,” 
according to a Forest Service rep- 
resentative. 

And so the center is left with an 
outsized parking lot, the hack-to-na- 
ture planter, the pavillion, a brace of 
restrooms, a water fountain that serves 
up tasty mountain water— and about 
two miles of interpretive trails. 

The info, center would be a nice 
addition, no doubt, but the trails are 
the center's heart, its r€a.son for being. 
There are three separate ones, and 
each has its own stories to tell. 

The gentlest trail is allied, ironically 
enough, "The Struggle for Survival.” 
Visitors walk along a wide, winding 
path, its gentle grades crossing rocky 
streambeds on rustic bridges designed 
with wheelchairs in mind — and read 
on signs about the battle for supremacy 
going on in the quiet all around them, 
the war among species of plants and 
trees for light and food. 

Along the way, about .7 of a mile, 
you can get a dose-up view of a forest 
meadow, stop to count the rings in 
pine-tree stumps, learn what cau.ses 
“witches’ brooms” — thase peculiar 
tufts of needles so commonly seen 
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among the branclu'S of pines — and 
meet the “duelling trees,** a pine and 
a hardwood of about the same age 
that are leaning toward each other in 
a graphic representation of struggle 
for dominion in the forest. Having 
made its |>oints, the trail, a leisurely 
loop, deposits walkers back at its be- 
ginning. 

The “Kerr Arboretum” is a little 
over a half mile long, with a turn- 
around noose at its far end. Though 
it*s not as wide and smooth as the 
‘‘Survival” trail, tending instead to 
the narrow and mossy and rocky, it 
requires little sUimina to travel it. 
Walkers are rewarded for their effort 
with signs that identify specimens of 
some of the more than 6() species of 
trees and shrubs that grow on the 
arboretum’s grounds. 

The plaques do more than just 
identify; they give little-known but 
welcome facts about the persimmon, 
the shortleaf pine, the black gum. the 
red maple, the white dogwood and 
more. For instance, one tells that the 
aromatic, bitter inner bark of the 
white dogwood was used as a remedy 
for malaria by the Indians, another 
that eiirly New England settlers made 
a drink known as “C^herry Bounce” 
from the fruit of the black cherry. 

The third trail, “The Soil and You,” 
offers a visual short course on the 
basics of soil formation and erosion, 
a subject dear to Senator Kerr’s heart 
— and at the siime time a spectacular 
view of the surrounding mountains 
from the side of Honess Mountain. 
This is the longest trail, a wavy lasso 
.8 of a mile long. 

Guided tours Ciin be arranged dur- 
ing the center’s season ( April through 
November, 9:30 a.m. to 5:30 p.m.) 
by phoning or writing the Choctaw 
Ranger Station ( Box B. Heavener, 
OK 74937; (918) 653-2991). Litera- 
ture covering the arboretum is avail- 
able at the information centers at 
either end of the Skyline Drive. 

Stagflation may have nixed the cen- 
ter’s fancy building, but no budget 
cut can mar its greatest asset — the 
land itself in all its seasons, and 
the chance to learn more about it. 
Or take away the pleasure of get- 
ting out of the car for an hour or so 
and walking straight into .so me of 
Oklahoma’s finest scenery. 
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the WEry^ flew 

FROM AEROPLANES TO ASTRONAUTS 

byJudhhWMl 

Judith Wall is director of University of Oklahoma alumni publivations. 

Oklahomans aviation history began rather inauspiciously on a March 
weekend in 1910. 

A young aviator by the name of Charles F. Willard gave Sooners their 
first demonstration of heiivier-than-air flight when he shipped his Glenn Curtiss- 
designed airplane to Oklahoma City and put on an air show. 

The event was announced in areii newspapers, and Oklahoma Citians 
rode the street car to the end of the line in order to witness the spec- 
tacle. They paid one dollar to walk through a tent and view the 
flying machine. Then Willard rolled his plane out onto a grassy 
field located where Capitol Hill High School now stands and 
managed to get his plane into the air. He flew a short dis- 
tance in front of the several hundred spectators before 
he crash-landed. Willard was unhcirmed and had his 
plane repaired and ready for another flight the 
next day. 

Oklahoma's first airplane flight lasted only 
about three-fourths of a mile. But it was the 
beginning of a tradition that has brought en- 
joyment, jobs and even fame to many Oklahomans. 

One of the witnesses to that first flight has recently capped his own long 
career in aviation by helping to form a museum that not only recognizes 
Willard's historic flight, but also the contributions of many others to Okla- 
homa's aviation history. 

Clarence E. Page of Oklahoma City was only 13 when he watched Willard's 
less-than- impressive display. But the following year, Page witnessed a longer, 
more spjectacular flight when two Frenchmen put on a demonstration at the 
fairgrounds that were then located on Eastern Avenue. The flight of the 
Frenchmen's Bleriot-type craft greatly impressed Page as he watched it from 
the yard of his family's farmhouse. 

“It was the most beautiful sight I'd ever seen/’ recalls the 85-year-old 
aviation enthusiast. 




piper Tomahawks on the flight 
line at Oklahoma University; in 
the background, the director of 
OU's Department of Aviation, 
Dr Roxanne B. HykeSt and a 
student make pre flight checks. 
Three state univers ities offe r de- 
gree programs in aviation: OU, 
Oklahoma State University and 
Southeastern Oklahoma State 
University in Durant. Photo by 
Paul Lefebvre. 



The Oklahoma Aviation and Space 
Hall of Fame and Museum, located 
at Kirkpatrick Onter in Oklahoma 
Oity, beaime a reanty tn April 1980, 
largely due to the efforts of Page, 
whose military and civil aviation ca- 
reer spans more than 60 years* Visitors 
to the museum can see c^xhibits com- 
memorating most of the first air flights 
in the sUite, The museum is dedicaterf 
principally to Oklahoma aviation and 
Oklahoma aviators, TL documents the 
accomplishments of Oklahomans who 
have taken to the skies, from early- 
day barnstormers to later-day astro- 
nauts. 

The museum has already outgrown 
its quarters !ind will soon move to 
a second building being built just west 
of its present home. 

"‘Early birds” honored at the Air 
Space Museum include Hugo native 
Harry Weddington, who flew his home- 
made airplane in 1910; C^lyde C-essna, 
who took to the skies in 1911 in an 
airplane built in an Enid garage and 
later founded C’essna Aircraft of Wich^ 
ita, Kan*; Lt'ster Miller, who built 
and flew his first airplane in Chicka- 
sha in 1911 and went on to shirt an 
aviation school in Dallas; Frank 
('hampion, who first flew in Oklahoma 
City in 1910 and was one of the first 
aviators ever to “loop the loop”; and 
Hilly Parker, who designed, built and 
flew his own airplanes in Oklahoma 
City starting in 1912 and later was 
instrumental in developing aviation 
fuel during his tenure as chief pilot 
for Phillips Petroleum Company. 

There are others— pioneering pilots 
who usually designed, built and pi- 
loted their own planes. Many Uiught 
themselves to fly. Page describes these 
early aviators as “daredevils” and 
claims the word contraption might 
more aptly describe the machines they 


flew than airplane. But the contrap- 
tions flew, and Oklahomans never 
st^emed to tire of coming out to fair- 
grounds or farmers’ pastures to watch 
those daring young men and a few 
women in their flying machines. 

One of those daring young men is 
now 74 years old and works as a 
guide at the Air Space Museum. 
Thomas Allen in 1932 became the 
first black to fiy an airplane across 
the United States. The accomplish- 
ment of the Oklahoma City native, 
who retired to the museum after 30 
years as a mechanic for Douglas Air- 
craft, is recognized in a museum dis- 
play. 

It was not just Oklahoma’s dare- 
devil pilots who contributed to avi- 
ation history. Entrf‘preneur Tom Bra- 
niff started Firaniff Airways (now 
Braniff International) in Oklahoma 
City in the early 1930s, operating 
lines between Oklahoma City, Wichita 
and Kansas City. 

And a college president, Dr. Henry 
Btmnett of Oklahoma A&M (now 
Oklahoma State University), is cred- 
ited with originating the Flying Farm- 
ers of America. Started in 1947 in 
Stillwater, the organization is now 
known as International Flying Farm- 
ers and promotes the use of aviation 
for agricultural purpo.ses. 

Some of the Oklahomans who have 
made outstanding contributions to avi- 
ation have been recognized by induc- 
tion into the Oklahoma Aviation and 
Space Hall of Fame, which is housed 
at the Air Space Museum. 

To date, 10 Oklahomans have bet*n 
inducted, including Clarence Page 
himself, who trained nearly 9,000 
Army aviation cadets to fly during 
World War II at his Oklahoma City 
training facility. He also headed Page 
Aircraft Maintenance Inc,, w'hich over- 
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C'lSO cargo planes of the Air 
National Guardis 137th Tactical 
Airlift Wing^ based at Oklahoma 
City's Will Rogers Field, make a 
drop during field exercises over 
Ft SUL Together with Tulsa's 
138th Tactical Fighter Group, 
the 137th makes up an Okla- 
homa Air National Guard with 
a strength of about 2,000. Photo 
by Paul Lefebure. 


hauled aircraft engines and had as 
many as 4J00 employees. 

Probably the most famous Okla- 
homans in the aviation hall of fame 
are Wiley Post and Will Rogers* Post 
made many record -setting flights in 
his famous craft, “Winnie Mae,” and 
is credited with being the first man 
to fly around the world alone. He 
hel|>ed conceive, design and test the 
first pressurized flying suits and heh 
mets and helped prove that high-alti- 
tude flight is possible* 

Will Rogers was often referred to 
as the “World's Number One Air 
Passenger” and the “Patron Saint of 
Aviation.” He promoted aviation from 
the stage and in his newspaper ar- 
ticles. He publicly supported the de- 
velopment of private and commercial 
aviation* 

Also honorerl in the hall of fame 
is Ira C'larence Eaker, who was an 
outstanding World War I aviator and 
took part in many experimental flights. 
He led the first heavy bomber raids 
over Europe during World War II 
and served as deputy commander of 
the Army Air Farces and Chief of 
the Air Staff* 

E. R* Smith was honored for his 
contribution to commercial aviation* 
He was the first president and chief 
executive officer of American Airlines* 
He also servefl as a major general 
and deputy commander of the Army 
Air Corps Air Transport Command 
during World War II and helped direct 
the “Hump” operation in the China- 
Burma-India Theater. 

Of course, A. S* “Mike” Monroney 
is among the honorees, too. While 
serving as congressman and then sen- 
ator from Oklahoma, Monroney was 
known as “Mr. Aviation” in recogni- 
tion of his support. He wrote the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act, which led to the 



establishment of the Federal Aviation 
Agency, and he was instrumental in 
getting the FAA facility located in 
Oklahoma C’ity. 

Oklahoma is the only state to boast 
five native sons who have flown in 
space, and the aviation hall of fame 
recognizes astronauts Thomas P. 
Stafford, Stuart A. Roosa, William 
Reid Pogue, Owen K* Garriott and 
Leroy Gordon Cooper Jr*— all of 
whom server! with distinction during 

U.S. space flights. 

Aviation in Oklahoma has pro- 
gressed a long way from those early 
barnstorming days commemorated in 
the Air Space Museum. Aviation is 
now one of the state’s major indus- 
tries, with military, civil and com- 
mercial facilities contributing heavily 
to the state’s economy. 

Mike Monroney Aeronautical Cen- 
ter in Oklahoma City is the home of 
the Federal Aviation Agency* which 
oversees flight operations and safety 
of private* corporate and airline avi- 
ation in the United Suites. Located 
at Will Rogers International Airport 
in Oklahoma City, the center is re- 
sponsible for training the nation's air 
traffic controllers, flight inspectors and 
radar technicians* It has about 3,350 
permanent employees and an annual 
payroll of approximately $107 million. 

The Oklahoma City area is also the 
location of Tinker Air Force Base, 
named for Pawhuska native Maj. Gen* 
(^larence L. Tinker, who lost his life 
while leading a mission over Wake 
Island during World War II. 

The base, brought to Oklahoma City 
in the early 1940s largely by the ef- 
forts of a group of far-sighted city 
businessmen and civic leaders, is one 
of the major military -industrial in- 
stallations in the world. More jet en- 
gines are overhauled and modified 
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at Tinker than at any other facility 
in the free world. The ba*se is also 
the location of the Air Force’s only 
inland aerial port of embarkation for 
the receipt, processing and shipping 
of cargo to overseas destinations. 

t’hief among Tinkers 40 military 
organiz^itional units is the Oklahoma 
('ity Air Logistics C’enter, which pro- 
vides worldwide logistics support for 
a variety of weapons systems. 

Tinker is the home base for the 
552d Airborne Warning Control Wing, 
which operates the E-3A AW AC'S. 
Many other important components of 
the nation's air defense system are 
also located at Tinker. 

The base is one of Oklahoma’s 
largest employers, with approximately 
21, (MX) military and civilian personnel 
assigned there and an annual payroll 
of more than $425 million. 

There are two other Air Force bases 
located in Oklahoma. Vance AFB at 
Enid is one of five undergraduate 
pilot training facilities operated by 
the Air Force. Altus AFB is respon- 
sible for training the pilots and crews 
for the giant transport planes, the 
('-5 and the (M41. 

In addition to the military and civil 

Medi-Flighu u unit of the De- 
partment of Human Services, 
provides emergency air trans- 
port service within a ISO- mile 
radius of Oklahoma City, The 
helicopter shown is flying a 
heart-attack victim from 
Wewoka, Photo by Jim Smart. 
Below. Oklahomans proved 
their continuing fascination 
with flight when the transport 
ferrying the space shuttle 
Columbia stopped at Tinker Air 
Force Base April 27, 1981; an 
estimated 200,000 to 250,000 
came to take a look Photo by 
Stu Phillips. 
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FROM AEROPLANES TO ASTRONAUTS 


The displays at the Oklahonm 
Aviation and Space Hail of 
Fame and Museum tell quite a 
story. Below* Thomas C Allen 
of Oklahoma City* He and J* 
Herman Banning of El Reno 
were the first blacks to fly coast 
to coast. Allen hopes to repeat 
his flight on its 50th 
Oct. 9, 1982, Left^ bottom of 
page* Waynoka was a stop on 
the T.A.T Air-RaibCoast‘to- 


fadlities, there are many aviation-re- 
lated industrial operations in the shite. 
Tulsa International Airport has be- 
come a center of activity^ with more 
than 18,(KR) employees based in the 
airporfs industrial, general aviation 
and airline operations. 

ArntTican Airlines' Tulsa Interna- 
tional facility i*s the large*st corporate 
employer in the state. It is responsible 
for maintenance of Americjin Airlines 


ulation in the United State*s» it ranks 
T5th in the number of private and 
corporate aircraft registered in the 
state. 

rdarence Page had no idea he was 
witnessing the birth of one of the 
state*s major industries when he saw 
Willard's flying machine hop^ *skip 
and barely fly across a south Okla- 
homa C^ity field back in 1910* 

But 50 years later, txdh Page and 



aircraft and is also the location of the 
airline's data processing and commun- 
ication center. 

'Tulsa International Airport and 
Will Rogers International Airport in 
Oklahoma City are the basiest of the 
state’s 288 airports* Both Will Rogers 
and Tulsa International serve wtdl 
over one million passcmgers annually. 

An indication of the enthusiasm that 
Oklahoma’s private citizens and busi- 
nesses have for air travel is that 
although Oklahoma ranks 27th in pop- 


Willard realized the importance of 
aviation to the state of Oklahoma 
when they participaterl in a ceremony 
that commemorated Willard's impor- 
tant first. 

Willard was invited to return to 
Oklahoma for a celebration of 50 years 
of Sooner aviation* Both he and Page 
were present at Capitol Hill Library 
when a plaque was unveiled that of- 
ficially recognized that long-ago 
March day as the beginning of Okla- 
homa aviation. 


Coast Airline. Begun in 1929, 
the seruice cut passengers ' 
travel time in half by having 
them ride a train by night and 
a plane by day. Right. A fav- 
orite of young visitors is a 
Jacobs aircraft engine that really 
goes, with its casing cut away 
to show its inner workings* 
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liiies and a rich Oklahoma sky decorate the stiil utters 
fein Lake Murray near Ardmore. Photo by Paul Lefebufe. 



Savoring Oklahoma’s Man^; 

by Kathleen Kunz 

Kathleen Kunz is a free-lance writer liuing efi Normafir 


rhanges in the Oklahoma landscape 
since statehood are easily discernible: 
on derricks multiply overnight; con- 
crete highways crisscross the prairies 
of yesterday and water projects green 
the lands of dust bowi days. But a 
much more subtle transformation is 
taking place rn our population — not 
as dramatic as skyscrap>ers but more 
important. It isn’t just the sheer growth 
in numbers, impressive though that is. 
Tensus takers in 1910 toted up 
1,657*155, and we have topped 3 mil- 
lion comfortably in 1980. What has 
happened, though* is that the mix of 
cultures and ethnic groups has 
evolved* shifted and been added to* 
sometimes in sudden waves* often in 
a steady trickle. 

The first settlers, migrating from 
neighboring states or just beyond* were 
mostly Northern European: German, 
British. Irish* Russian — good stock for 
the stew in Oklahoma’s melting pot. 
Famine and depression around the 
world sent others: (’’zech artisans to 
ply their trades, Italian coalminers 
and Mexican farmers to add their 
spice to the pot. World wars brought 
not only refugees but w^ar brides (and 
grooms!)* mingling their ways with 
ours. Cubans fleeing ('astro and Indo- 
(’hinese escaping wartorn Vietnam* 
('ambodia and Laos have found a 
new life here. 

Perhaps because our state* was set- 
tled overnight by i^eople who were 
strangers to each other, Oklahomans 
have a tradition of hospitality. Sister 
Anne Wisda of (’athoHc Social Minis- 
tries in Oklahoma ('ity* who has 
helped 10,000 Indo-Chinese relocate 
here since the war* applauds that spirit 
of hospitality. “No matter what color* 
what religion* what ethnic background, 
these people have been made to feel 
welcome here,’’ she says. “There have 


been no problems in accepting them. 
Oklahomans can be very* very proud 
of that.” 

Most newcomers work hard at learn- 
ing our customs and language* but 
what a sad loss if their own cultures 
were not preserved to enrich ours. 
Fortunately* many cherish the tra- 
ditions of their origins* the costumes* 
crafts and most of all, the national 
dishes they find familiar. Food is a 
language all of us can share, however* 
and there is no more enjoyable way 
to learn about different ethnic groups 
in our state than by sharing their 
meals. In fact* you can eat your way 
around the world without crossing 
the state line. 

As the largest ethnic segment* Ger- 
mans have left their mark with de- 
licious specialties from hearty sauer- 
braten to honeyed lebkuchen. A good 
example is Old Germany Restaurant 
in Choctaw. All the favorites from 
Wiener schnitzel to Black Forest cake 
are offered by Heinz and Christel 
Turek* who also make sure they never 
run short of German cheesecake and 
Sachertorte f*‘the original recipe — ^no 
imitations!”). They also run a delica- 
tessen in Midwest C'ity where shoppers 
can concoct creations from a choice 
of sausages, German cheese and kraut. 

Similarly, Schutz Market in Lawton 
has been offering wurst lovers a mind- 
boggling (and mouth-watering^ array 
of German sausages, freshly made by 
Mr. Schutz* for 30 years. Bratwurst* 
knackwurst and yachtwurst crowd next 
to leberkase. At Christmastime, every- 
thing nudges even more closely to- 
gether to make way for Christmas 
pyramids imported from Erzgebirge 
along with nutcrackers* gingerbread 
and tins of springerle* spritz and other 
German cookies. 

Other stops to make on the sauer- 


braten circuit are Little Germany in 
l^^wton and the German Deli in Okla- 
homa City. 

In keeping with the growing number 
of Mexican Americans in our popula- 
tion, restaurants and markets catering 
to their tastes can be found in almost 
any town in Oklahoma, A distinction 
must be made, however, between the 
authentic cuisine and the ubiquitous 
Tex-Mex variety of fast-food fame. 
For a taste of ‘^the real thing,” follow 
your Mexican friends to where they 
eat. One spot popular with Oklahoma 
City’s Hispanic community is A, & T. 
Garcia’s Restaurante and Market 
(formerly Panchito’s Tortilla Fac- 
tory)* where 12,(XX) tortillas a week 
are sold* 5*000 of them to the Sunday 
after-church crowd. Adolpho and Te- 
resa serve up menudo* barbacoa and 
pan dulce along with tortillas of every 
description in a modest restaurant lit 
up with hospitality. Bob* Diane and 
Wesley help their parents in the fam- 
ily business and* with a “mi ca.sa* su 
casa” helpfulness* explain the differ- 
ence between chile de arbol and chile 
pequin (one will make your tonsils 
.salute) , 

Nino’s and La Roca are two more 
restaurants where you can be sure 
of authentic Mexican fare. 

The Italian community settled mast- 
ly in the southeastern part of the state* 
many of them working the coal mines. 
One of these was Pete Peigare* but 
since no one could pronounce his last 
name, he changed it to Prichard. Luck- 
ily* he changed jobs* too, opening 
Pete’s Place in Krebs* where his ravioli 
is still lovingly prepared by sons Bill 
and Joe. 

The Isle of C^apri is another Krebs 
entry for delectable Italian food. 
Founded by the Giacomos* it is still 
run by that family and still serving 
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Cultures 


their spaghetti with white sauce, a 
Neapolitan favorite in that area. 

Oriental restaurants spring up in 
any populous area; with more than 
17,000 people of Oriental extraction, 
Oklahoma is no exception. In fact, 
our large cities have many excellent 
examples, ranging from Tulsa's Pe- 
king Garden and New Ming Palace 
to Lawton's old favorite, Fong Vinage, 
Oklahoma City alone boasts almost 
two dozen spots where C^antonese, 
Mandarin or Szechuan chefs hold 
sway. 

But so popular is Chinese food 
and the excellent service generally 
offered that even restaurants off the 
beaten track succeed. In just 10 years, 
George and Anne Ing have made Man- 
darin Gardens in Shawnee known 
throughout the state. Sweet and sour 
pork and cashew chicken are their 
specialties. 

If you should be down on Lake 
Texoma and develop a craving for 
egg roll, you are in luck. On the 
western end of the lake near Marietta, 
George Jeong began the Hickory 
Creek Jeong Family Restaurant as 
something to do in his retirement. 
His son still serves up hundreds of 
egg rolls each week. 

Reflecting the influx of Vietnamese, 
Oriental markets have sprung up, 
many clustered around 23rd Street 


Dining out in Oklahoma can 
take you far afield from corn- 
bread and chicl^n-frieds. At the 
Jade Garden ReBtaurant in 
Norman, an elegant Japanese 
uersion of a short-order cook can 
make yoar meal before your 
eyes. Photo by Paul Lefebvre. 
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in Okiahoma City* There you oin 
find the noodles, fish sauees and bam- 
boo shoots needed for autiventic dishes 
plus cookbooks with recipes for dishes 
like hoanh thank fwon ton soiip^ Viet- 
namese style). 

Some rarer ethnic strains are also 
represented by delicious menus. Mar- 
co's International, Sweis*s and JamiTs, 
all in Oklahoma City, serve Middle 
Eastern and Lebanese favorites, while 
Misal of India in Norman offers exotic 
Indian cuisine. 

Not all the fun of learning about 
ethnic food is in restaurants and mar- 
kets, however. Festivals are a fun- 
filled learning experience* 

Coming up soon, on May 1, is the 
Kolache Festival in Prague* Beginning 
with a huge parade^ the fun includes 
native costumes, 40 booths full of 
Czech arts and crafts, a rugby game 
and even a winebisting contest. And 
of course the air is filled with the 
aroma of kolaches, klobase and Black 
Forest bread. Asked if kolache could 
be compared to a jelly doughnut, Jack 
Vaughan, last year’s chairman, hooted. 
“Can you compare caviar to chicken 
noodle soup?'^ 

For more t^/ech “caviar,” you will 
have to wait until the first Saturday 
in October for Yukon’s (’zech Festi- 
val. Again, a parade and booths offer- 
ing Czech dolls along with other na- 
tive crafts, folk dancing and the same 
delectable kolaches — 2,550 dozen last 
year I 

If spaghetti and meatballs is your 
passion, head for Schiller Park out- 
side McA tester this Memorial Day. 
It would be worth the drive just to 
watch the grape stomping contest, but 
they also have bocci games, a strolling 
accord ian player to add Italian music 
to your dinner and then a coronation: 
a married couple “of vintage years/' 


according to Chairman Jim Contratto, 
is honored by the Italian community. 
McAlester Art Guild’s Arts and (’rafts 
show, one of the largest in the state, 
coincides with the festival, making a 
visit doubly worthwhile. 

The Hispanic population in Okla- 
homa — conservative estimates put it 
around 60,(KK) — is organized in clubs 
under the Hispanic Heritage Associ- 
ation* and many of these sponsor fi- 
estas. The Oklahoma Hispanic C’ul- 
tural Association is responsible for 
Hispanic Week and for musical and 
dance programs performed at Okla- 
homa Thr^atcr Center throughout the 
year. They also will man a booth at 
Oklahoma City's annual Arts Festival 
April 20-25* another great place to 
sample ethnic cuisine. 

The best place to get an overview 
of ihv different nationalities now rep- 
resented in Oklahoma is at the annual 
International Fair held at Shepherd 
Mall in Oklahoma C’lty on the first 
weekend in November. It is a veritable 
smorgasbord of foreign foods, folk- 
dancing, choral performances and arts 
and crafts from 25 countries. According 
to Lois (’rooks who* together with her 
husband, Ray, has hosted hundreds 
of international students and families 
over the years, “the Fair is an ex- 
cellent opportunity to learn about 
people, enjoy exotic and delicious 
foods and find beautifully made gifts 
representing native crafts.” 

The (’rooks have a favorite quota- 
tion from San.skrit that describe.s the 
striving for brotherhood so necessary 
when different cultures blend. 

“Walk together, talk together (we 
could add, eat together), all ye people 
of the world. Only then will there 
be understanding and peace.” 
Oklahomans have made healthy 
progress toward that goal. 



7li;o festivals celebrate Okla- 
homans Czech heritage. In May, 
Prague hosts its Kolache Festi- 
val; then on the first Saturday in 
October, Yukon's annual Czech 
Festival takes place. Both fea- 
ture native crafts and costumes- 
and kolaches by the hundreds of 
dozens. Photo by Fred Marvel. 
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CATCH THE WIND 



by Carolyn Leonard 

CiiFolyn Leonard is ci freelance 
writer liuing in Buffalo. 

An old-timer from northwest Okla- 
homa once said, “If we ever find a 
way to cash in on wind, sand and 
sagebrush, we might make a fortune 
out here/* 

Academy Elementary School stu- 
dents at Guymon aren’t making a 
fortune, but they are doing something 
with the wind. 

A wind -powered generator has been 
erected to furnish electricity to the 
greenhouse and classroom nearby. An 
inverter connects the generator with 
Southwest Public Service electric lines 
as a backup system when wind energy 
is not available. 

“When the wind blows, Southwest 
Public Service is using our energy 
source; when the wind is not blowing 
we use theirs/’ Sitys Academy Prin- 
cipal Jess Nelson, who is also dilator 
of the program. 

"rhere are not many days when the 
students will need to use the public 
service energy. Wind is not in short 
supply in the area; the average is 
17 miles per hour at Guymon. 

Old- timers remember the wind- 


Members of the fifth-grade class 
of Guy man's Academy Elemen- 
tary School take a break ou tside 
the classroom building at the 
school system's conservation 
site. The area contains a solar 
greenhouse, two ponds con- 
nected by a water-wheel, a fresh- 
water well and a windmill, in 
addition to the wind-powered 
generator. Photo by Herbert H 
Thompson 

powered generators of the *30s, which 
used hitteries to store energy, and 
say that when the wind calmed down, 
the lights grew dim. Using the public 
service lines to store extra electricity 
should prevent that problem* 

The exceas electricity produced by 
the schoors generator on windy days 
is fed into the public utility lines, 
eliminating the need for exi>ensive 
storage batteries. Three meters are 
used to record production, consump- 
tion and storage of electricity* A 
weather sUition showing wind speed 
and direction is located on the gen- 
erator tower* 

'I'he story of this particular wind- 
powered generator began six years ago, 
when Nelson and five other Guymon 
teachers attended an outdoor curricu- 
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him workshop in ('olorario. That sum- 
mer the six difl some brainstorming 
ahtHit how to bring an outdoor class- 
room to Guymon. They definitely 
wanted an cmergy awareness and con- 
servation teaching methcjd for their 
stufients. It was Nelson whcj insisted 
that the generator system includerl 
with the grcjtmhouse, the solar healing 
panels anrl the water conservation 
models, 

“I never had any personal relation- 
ship with a wind generator myself/' 
Nelson says, “'but I had heard stories 
about how' they worked out here/' 

Practically everyone in the Midwest 
over the age of 40 remembers the 
wind-powered generator era. It was lo- 
cated somewhere betwetm kerosene 
lamps and the high line wires that now 
stretch across every rural area in the 
state, I'he generators res^'^mble wind- 
mills, and both use wind to produce 
power The windmiirs power pumps 
water out of the ground, while the 
wind- powered generator pumps electric 
rK>wer out of the air. 

Power companies offered a dc^pend- 
abl(* source of energy, and no one 
suspected that someday we would be 
faced with an energy shortage, so 
fweryone who could afford the rates 
hooked up with a power line and 
waved his generator tower goodbye. 
The old sentinels gradually dis*ap- 
peared from the landscape, with a 
few still gathering rust and dust in 
farm sheds. 

After a long hunt, Nelsfin located 
a man in Kansas who had bought up 
all the old Jacobs wind-powererl gen- 
erators hv could find, rebuilt them in 
the off-season of his crop-dusting busi- 
ness, and sold them to the few folks 
who preferred depending on the wind 
to depending on the public utilities. 
Nelson bought thc^ last one the man 
had and brought it to (hiym{>n. 

The generator was ready to op- 
erate except for one small missing 
part— brushes -a part that turned out 
to be almost impossible to find. The 
tower was built, the thre‘e-bladed gen- 
erator head was inslallcKi, and then 
the unit sat waiting on its lonely hill 
for several years. 

Then Nelson located the part 
through a firm in Ft. Myers, Fla., 
a firm callc'd Jacobs Wind Electric 
Co. ( One of the Jacobs brothers who 
had built the original generator is 
a partner in the business. ) The long- 


awaited brushes arrived and were in- 
stalled, and the generator began op- 
crating, supplying electricity to the 
gre<m house and the classroom. 

The blades of the gen€*rator turned, 
but unfortunately they didn't alway,s 
keep turning. “We’ve had trouble 
with it off and on ever since we got 
it,” Nelson says. “It would go for 
a while and them quit/’ 

Last fall Nelson finally found a 
man who could and would repair the 
generator. Nelson hauled the trouble- 
some machine down to him in Nor- 
man, and the problem was quickly 
located. The man who rebuilt it had 
put a wrench in the works, literally: 
When he |)Ul the generator back 
together, he left one of his tools inside. 
The wTonch had been wedging itself 
in the workings, keeping the motor 
from turning. Without its extra part, 
the generator works just fine, *‘The 
repairman in Norman told me we're 
real fortunate; the one we have is in 
good shaix%” Nelson says. 

Catching the wind for electricity is 
only one part of the complete con- 
servation project that occupies a site 
that was once a city dumping ground. 
Guymon citizens of all ages have 
pitched in to provide the labor and 
know-how to build two ponds, com- 
plete with fish and frogs; a water- 
wheel to move water from the upper 
pom I to the lower; a fresh -water well; 
a windmill; a solar greenhouse: a 
classroom: and conference and ob- 
servation sites. 

Though $65,000 in matching funds 
from the State Department of Edu- 
cation came in during the first three 
years of the site's life, it is now' sup- 
ported totally by local funds. A vari- 
ety of trees have been planted. Nelson 
says, and one teacher has sown 10 
different species of grasses, so the 
site has scenic as well as scientific 
value. Half a dozen committees, each 
made up of teachers from the grade 
school, junior high and high school 
as well as a Guymon citizen, oversee 
the different projt^cts. 

Energy sources studied there in- 
clude solar, water and methane as 
w'ell as wind. “The purpose of the 
program is to change attitudes and 
behavior in the children from a throw- 
away society to become aware of the 
need to conserve and use our resources 
properly,” one instructor says. “Not 
just to give lip service to energy con- 


servation but to really believe in it 
and to practice it daily. There is 
nothing wrong with living well, but 
we should live well responsibly/’ 

The primary beneficiaries of the 
project site are fourth, fifth and sixth 
graders — about 5(10 of them a year — 
but the site is open to classes from the 
junior-high and high-school levels as 
well. For example, one math teacher 
brings students to the area and has 
them figure the distance across the 
ponds. 

What Nelson calls one of the big- 
gest events at the site, however, has 
to do not with math or alternate tech- 
nologies hut with good old Oklahoma 
history. Every April the fifth graders 
study the state's past. Fart of the 
unit consists of having the children 
learn to make candies and churn but- 
ter. Then, to mark the anniversary of 
the Great Oklahoma Land Run, they 
stage a run of their own at the con- 
servation site. Nelson shoots off a 
black-powder gun, and the kids race 
to stake their claims. Once they’ve 
Staked them, they must register them 
at a claims office and “improve” 
them. The school contributes a lunch 
of stew and buttermilk biscuits topped 
with the butter the students churned. 

For most of the year, though, the 
site Is given over to more sober pur- 
suits. Now that the genemtor is 
finally fixed. Nelson is confident that 
it will not only teach children about 
wind energy but also show grown-up 
residents that Oklahoma's wind can 
do more than ruffle leaves and hair- 
dos. He has set out to prove that by 
using the public service lines in con- 
junction with a wind-powered gen- 
erator and an inverter, people can 
have an inexpensive and reliable 
source of electricity for their homes 
and businesses. “WeVe got the wind, 
for sure,” Nelson says. 

The old-timer who made that crack 
about wind, sand and sagebrush would 
agree with Nelson: Out in Guymon, 
one of the things you can be sure of is 
that the wind will keep on blowing. 
So chances are very good indeed that 
this April, when the fifth graders are 
busy staking their claims, the meters 
attached to the once-cantankerous 
machine will be busy clicking off their 
changing numbers, and that the blades 
will be turning, catching that Pan- 
handle wind and turning it into elec- 
tricity, 
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Tu)o Bergey wind-powGied gen- 
erators, sophisticated grand- 
children of the old-time gen- 
erators that once lit up country 
nights^ Photo courtesy of Ber- 
gey Wtndpower Co. Inc. 

Wind Generators : 


BLOWING A RETURN CHARGE 


Oklahomans who decide they want 
to try wind-powered generators don*t 
have to go poking through junk piles 
out behind barns to find an old model 
to rebuild- In the past few years, de- 
vices for catching the wind have be- 
come big business, and wind-power 
companies have sprung up all over 
the country. One of the most success- 
ful is Bergey Wind power Company 
Inc, of Norman. 

Bergey is a young company, begun 
in 1977 by Kari Bergey, who teaches 
aerospace and mechanical engineer- 
ing at the University of Oklahoma, 
Young or not, Bergey is one of the 
four top makers of wind-powered gen- 


erators in the U.S., according to Mike 
Bergey. He first got involved in wind 
power when he was attending OU, 
where his father worked with a number 
of student design teams on wind-sys- 
tem projects. 

The Bergeys and their 16 or so 
employees produce two systems, the 
BW(' KXM) and the BW(’ KKKKS. The 
BW(^ 1(KX), designed for use with 
storage batteries, is meant for people 
who want to operate independently of 
the power grid— ^and for companies 
who need a source of electricity in 
an area far away from power lines. 
“It can cost up to $5,000 a mile to 
put in power lines in the boonies/’ 


Mike Bergey says, “.so often it’s 
cheaper for people to put in their 
own systems.” 

The 1000-S is the model most Okla- 
homans would be interested in, de- 
signed for folks who want to connect 
their systems with those of the local 
utility company. Using a synchronous 
inverter, the 1000-S puts out utility- 
grade electricity. 

Before the first machine was OKd, 
the company and Oklahoma Gas and 
Electric went through a long series 
of meetings and demonstrations. “Now 
that we have 20 or 25 units connected 
to their power grid.” Bergey says, “it's 
just a matter of letting them know 
where you've put in a machine. Once 
they're comfortable with a manufac- 
turer or dealer, things go very 
smoothly.” 

Dale Hampton, OG&E's “resident 
expert” on wind power, says that a 
generator is no item to buy through 
the mail or throw together yourself. 
“Each model has to be examined and 
approved by us as to electrical make- 
up,” he says. “Some are not compatible 
with our systems. My advice is to go 
through an established dealer.” 

In addition to the Bergey company, 
Hampton says, a wand-powered gen- 
erator company called Enertech has 
two dealerships in Oklahoma, Great 
Plains Wind Works in Edmond and 
Dike Region Wind Systems in Ft. 
Gibson. 

Hampton and Bergey agree that u,se 
of generators is surging. As of last 
December, OG5;E counted 25 hooked 
into its lines, just a year after the 
first one went on. Bergey has had 
models in production for only about 
20 months; in 1981, their first full 
.sales year, they sold around 60 sys- 
tems. 

Bergey points out that Oklahoma, 
especially western Oklahoma, has the 
conditions to keep those ^ blades turn- 
ing. “The whole Central Plains area 
is good for wind,” he says, “and the 
Panhandle is right in the windiest part 
of the country.” People in the eastern 
part of the state can compensate for 
the relative calm by putting up taller 
towers to get the sy,stem up where 
the w'ind is stronger. 

All acrcjss the state, a growing num- 
ber of people seem to agree with the 
Bergeys that one good answer to rising 
energy costs is blowing in the Okla- 
homa wind. 
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Lauer Hieronymus bought his first 
Longhorn cattle in 1969 as a curiosity. 
Now he says they are the biggest 
moneymaker he has ever found, even 
though the first stock he purchased 
were ornery varmints who refused to 
be fenced in. 

“You’ve heard of the cow that 
jumped over the moon?” the rancher 
asks. “Well, that must have been one 
of my original Longhorns!” 

He learned later that those first 
cows were “spoiled.” They had been 
allowed to roam a five-mile area with- 
out fences all their lives. He soon 
sold those wild critters, keeping their 
offspring, and now maintains a Long- 
horn herd of at least 150 females and 
30 to 50 bulls. 

Hieronymus bought those first cows 
because he had a hankering to own 



Longhams Hit T1 


by Carolyn Leonard 

Carolyn Leonard is a free-lance 
writer living in Buffalo. 

some Longhorn steers, but demand 
for his bull crop every year has been 
so high that he never got to “steer” 
any until this year. He finally has his 
first Texas Longhorn steer to show 
off after a 12-year wait. 

“I sell off about 35 to 40 females 
every year, 45 to 50 bulls and some 
300 head of mixed-breed steers,” he 
says. 

The rancher was bom in a sod house 
just three miles from where he lives 
now, on the Kansas border in north- 
west Oklahoma. He was born there a 
few months before statehood in 1907, 
so 1982 is his Diamond Jubilee, too. 

His father had homesteaded on this 


land, not too far from the old Great 
Western Cattle Trail, which ran from 
down in Texas, through western Okla- 
homa to Dodge City, Kan. By 1900 the 
trail dust had settled and buffalo grass 
was growing there, but cattlemen had 
leased the land from the government. 

A Texas cowman named Brad 
Grimes liked to pasture his horned 
cattle on the free range between Doby 
Springs and the Cimarron River. The 
Grimes Ranch covered one of the 
biggest leased-range spreads in the 
Cherokee Strip. Those range cattle 
would walk the settler’s fences down 
and eat all of his crops. 

The Grimes and Hieronymus fam- 
ilies almost came to blows before they 
finally came to terms and became 
the best of friends. 

Lauer Hieronymus, the eldest of 


thirty-eight 
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e Comeback Trail 


The cattle with the long horns 
are becoming a common sight 
on Sooner State ranges once 
again. Just ask any of the 50- 
some Oklahoma members of the 
Oklahoma Texas Longhorn 
Association^ formed in August 
1980; the organUation boasts 
another 60 or so members from 
out of state. The registered 
Texas Longhorn shown at left 
is from the Thomas Ranch near 
Ada. Photo courtesy of Michael 
Thomas. 


five children born on the claim, grew 
up listening to stories about these 
longhorn ed cattle and tales of the 
cattle drives from one of Grimes's old 
cowboys, Melchior Ortiz. 

“All livestock were wilder and 
meaner than they are today/* Hieron- 
ymus says. “Some of those cattle 
never saw a man until they were two 
or three years old. Ortiz used to say 
that if you roped a Longhorn, you'd 
better be sure you had a good saddle 
girth, because if you got pulled off 
your horse those steers would gore 
you. He said that people didn't get 
out of their houses if there were Long- 
horns close by/* 

But the rancher says that today's 
Longhorns are the most docile and 
most intelligent of any breed. 

Hieronymus should know. 


Angus, Brahmans and Herefords 
have all grazed on Hieronymus grass, 
along with Charolais* Santa Gertrudis 
and some odd breeds, so he has a 
basis for that statement 

“You can graze a third more Long- 
horns than other breeds on the .same 
pasture," he says. “The Longhorns 
will eat a variety of grasses and weeds 
that other cows won't eat, and they 
.stay in better shape. They also have 
less trouble calving, and the cows 
wean the babies themselves when they 
are old enough to graze.** 

Hieronymus evidently thinks of his 
stock as family, calling them each 
by name and reciting their genealogy 
to you. The animals have an intriguing 
history. 

Christopher Columbus brought long- 
horned cattle from Spain to Santo 


Domingo in 1493 on his second voyage 
to America. Descendants of these cat- 
tle later were taken into Mexico and 
eventually into Texas to become the 
ancestors of the famous Texas Long- 
horns. 

After the Civil War, many soldiers 
returned home to find their cattle 
turned wild and longhorned cattle 
ranging over Texas by the millions. 
They were mostly uHbranded, wild 
and mean. 

Ranchers rounded up the critters 
and learned they could make large 
profits during the 30 years after the 
Civil War. A steer that cost $5 in 
Texas would be worth about $40 or 
$50 in Chicago. 

They found that trailing the herds 
was a cheap way of transporting them 
to a railroad town, so thousands of 
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"'Fd always been fascinated with 
Longhorns ever since / was a 
kid/' says Lauer Hieronymus, 
whose ranch near Buffalo lies 
not too far from the old Great 
Westerri Cattle TralL '7 read ev- 
erything there was about them, 
and I always wanted some/' 
Photo by Carolyn Leonard, 


cattle fattened Silong the Great West- 
ern Trail to Dodge (’ity, transforming 
the prairie town into “the cowboy 
capitiil of the world.” 

These range cattle were ideal for 
the long drives because they could go 
incredible distances without water^ 
rustle up their own food along the 
way and fend for themselves. 

However, ranches began to feel that 
the Texas Longhorn was less profitable 
than the Hereford and Aberdeen ^ 
Angus breeds, and by the 1920s the 
Longhorns had nearly disiippeared 
from the western ranges. 

The federal government saw that 


the Longhorns were becoming an en- 
dangered species; in 1927 Congress 
appropriated $3,000 and the search 
began for the nucleus of a herd. 

Old-time cattlemen were inter- 
viewed; early writings, drawings and 
[pictures were studied for character- 
istics; and the best animals that could 
be found were herded into the Wichita 
Mountains Wildlife Refuge near Law- 
ton. 

Hieronymuses Longhorns are de- 
scendants of that Lawton herd. 

The 74-year-old rancher is a charter 
member of both the Oklahoma and the 
Kansas Longhorn B recede rs associa- 
tions. He is also a member of a 
Denver- based group and of the na- 
tional association. Hieronymus says 
that when the Texas Longhorn Breed- 
ers Association of America was set 
up in a meeting at Ltwton in Sep- 
tember 1964, there were fewer than 

1.500 head of genuine Texas Long- 
horn cattle in existence. 

1'he picture has changed a lot since 
then. More and more cattlemen are 
showing an interest in the legendary 
breed. 

Patrick Buchen, executive director 
of the Texas Longhorn Breeders As- 
sociation, has the figures to prove it: 
Over the past five years, Buchen says, 
the association has grown from a mem- 
bership of 500 to more than 1,500. 
Registration of cattle has gone from 

3.500 a year to approximately 10,0(K). 

“Every Longhorn sale held now is 

a record breaker. You just watch the 
newspaper,” Hieronymus says. 

Is it profitable to raise Longhorns? 

“Gosh, Fd reckon,” he says, a big 
smile spreading across the leathery 


face. “I’ve made more money on Long- 
horns than we ever made on anything 
else.” 

Buchen backs up Hieronymus’s as- 
sertion. “Five years ago the average 
price was somewhere around 800 to 
900 to a thousand dollars,” he says. 
“That same cow today runs from 
S3,CKK) to $5,000.” A Longhorn breed- 
er’s prin’iary interest is the same as 
any other cattleman’s: top-quality ani- 
mals that produce top- quality beef. 
“Con formation is the fir.st and fore- 
most group of characteristics looked 
for in any breed,” Buchen says. “The 
Longhorn’s color and horns are 
whipped cream and cherries on top 
of that. You look for conformation 
and then try to find the color and 
horns.” 

Though most Longhorns are two- 
colored, there are four- and even five- 
colored animals, “If you find one that 
has four or five, it’s a phenomenal 
color pattern,” Buchen says. Then 
there’s the length and twist of those 
phenomenal liorns to consider. 

“The average hornspread on bulls 
IS about 40 inches. More than that is 
better. The biggest fhornspread) on 
record is 551/2 inches on a S-year- 
old bull and I have his son in my 
herd,” Hieronymus says proudly. 

Cattle and horses just seem to go 
together, and Hieronymus says be 
“grew up on horseback.” His dad 
ran more than 1,000 head of cattle, 
and one of the eldest son’s job.s was 
to break all the horses for the ranch, 

“Since everything was run by man 
and horse power back then, it took a 
lot of horses,” he .says, “And w'lth no 
trucks or trailers to run a ranch, yoo 






wore a horse out in just a little bit, 
so it took a lot of extra horses — and 
a lot of hard work.” 

About 20 years ago the outdoors- 
man’s life was completely changed in 
a split-second by a bolt of lightning, 
which struck and nearly killed him. 
He began a long, slow, painful re- 
covery with the doctor finally telling 
him, “Lauer, we’ll be laying you out 
on a slab if you don’t stay out of the 
sun and lake it easy.” 

That’s when Hieronymus decided 
life was too short to spend it raising 
cattle that required extra care. 

Hazel, his wife of 45 years, and his 
ranch foreman took over the heavy 
chores, and the rancher took up a 
handsaw and knitting needles when 
he wasn’t out eyeballing his four-leg- 
ged friends. 

“I had always been fascinated with 
Longhorns ever since I was a kid,” 
he siiys. “I read everything there was 
about them, and I always wanted 
some. I just decided time was running 
out, so I sold off the other cattle and 
got those first Longhorns. My nerves 
were shot from that lightning bolt, so 
to relax, I learned to knit and do 
woodairving.” 

The Longhorns and other animals 
show up in his handiwork, too, on 
sweaters, wall hangings and even 
handmade wooden clocks. 

He sells his exquisite hand-work for 
little more than enough to pay for the 
materials, but the Longhorns are a 
different story. 

“I raise Texas Longhorns because 
they’re real moneymaker.s,” says 
Hieronymus. 

That’s no bull! 


"‘The Texas Longhorn made 
more history than any other 
breed of cattle the world has 
known . . . He will remain the 
bedrock on which the cow coun- 
try^ of America is founded,'*— J. 
Frank Dobie, The Longhorns, 
1941, Today Longhorn bulls are 
gaining fame as sires in cross- 
breeding programs. Photo cour- 
tesy of Western History Collec- 
tions, University of Oklahoma, 





LONGHORN AUCTIONS 



Oklahomans will get a chance to take a look 
at Longhorns on the hoof at three sales to 
be held in the state in 1982. The sale season 
kicks off in Cache on Sept. 16 at 1 p.nu, 
with the annual Wildlife Refuge Sale of 
Longhorns, In Lawton the next day at 1 
p.m., Dr. L. V. Baker of Elk City and 
Kansan Frank Doherty will host their an- 
nual Champagne Sale, an extravaganza 
with a five-year history, (Baker serves as 
vice president of the Texas Longhorn 
Breeders Association; Bill Anthony of 
Ardmore is association president.) 

Then on Oct, 23, also at 1 p.m,, the Okla- 
homa Texas Longhorn Association will 

sponsor its yearly sale. Probable location 

for the event is the Oklahoma City Stock- 
yards. 

The photos shown here were taken at the 
Champagne Sale by Paul Lefebvre, 
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by Sharon Wright 

Sharnrt Wright is a Stillwatvr Irn- hinrc writi'r amt rr/utrirr for (hr 
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Enjoying the 1981 Renaissance 
Ball are Leonard R McCollum. 
Miss America Susan Powell 
from Elk City and Paul N. "Red'" 
Adair. McCollum, former chair- 
man of the board of Continental 
Oil Co., received the Petrokum 
Distinguished Service Award. 
Adair was presented the ^Ex- 
tinguished Service'^ Award for 
developing the techniques for 
extinguishing oil fires. Below. 
Dancers enjoy the ball following 
the banquet. Photos by Bob 
Westmoreland. 


On the outskirts of Ponca City 
sfamds one oilman's dream home. 
Marble-floored ballroom, chandeliers 
dripping with Waterford crystal, tall 
French doors opening onto ” a broad 
stone terrace, formal garden.^ braided 
through acres of green lawns. 

Ek>n't bother to wait for an invita- 
tion to visit. Mast any day most any- 
one can view that ballroom, can stand 
on that terrace and gaze over the 
grounds, now that the city of Ponca 
City has purchased one of the grand 
dames of Oklahoma homes and en- 
gineered a renaissance for the Mar- 
land Mansion and Estate. 

By combining fun and fund-raising 
through special events with efficient 
estate operation, a 21-member volun- 
teer commission and their coterie of 
professional employees are bringing 
money, entertainment and crowds of 
people through the mansion's gates 
once more. 

The money-making social events 
scheduled in E. W. Marland's ‘^palace 
on the prairie,” as his Italianate villa 
was once dubbed, begin in the spring, 
when the mansion doors are thrown 
open to the public for the annual 
Renaissance Ball. At this celebration, 
Oklahoma's governor leads ceremonies 
inducting individuals into the Petro- 
leum Hall of Fame, bestowing Dis- 
tinguished Service Awards for oil- 
related careers and presenting the 
Pioneer Woman Award. The cere- 
monies, however, form just a part of 
the lavish party designed to be rem- 
iniscent of the Inaugural Ball held in 
the mansion when the oilman was 
elected Oklahoma's 10th governor. 

The $60 price of tickets to the glit- 
tering occasion includes a cocktail 
party, formal dinner and awards cere- 
mony, followed by the ball. In ad- 
dition, local residents create tableaux 
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in different rooms in the mansion^ 
using flapper dresses and snap-brim 
hats to bring back memories of ladies' 
teas and poker parties held there dur- 
ing the brief span (1928 to 1931) 
when Marland lived in his castle. 

Two other major events help finance 
estate restoration. The Holiday Gala 
opens the Christmas Season each year, 
shortly after Thanksgiving* according 
to Charles Hepler, estate director. 
“The commission volunteers decorate 
the mansion beautifully with all the 
traditional Christmas greenery and 
trimmings, including a gorgeous 
Christmas tree/’ he says. 

Tickets for this event cost only 
$15 per couple, Hepler notes, “and 
sales are virtually unlimited, since 
1,000 or 1,500 people can easily cir- 
culate through the mansion’s 43,000 
square feet” However, sales for the 
Renaissance Ball are limited to 400 
tickets because the mansion can seat 
only that number for dinner. 

Throughout the holiday season, 
Hepler continues, businesses, clubs 
and even sororities from nearby Okla- 
homa State University rent the man- 
sion for parties. But when the New 
Year breezes in, parties cease for a 
few months, and tourists guided by 
the volunteer staff are the home’s only 
guests until the Renaissance Ball 
heralds spring. 

That event may be the most popular 
shindig at the mansion for people 
around the state, but for Ponca City 
residents it is rivaled by the Junior- 
Senior Prom. Each year, parents 
gather on the mansion’s south lawn 
to watch sons in tuxedos and daughters 
in flashing sequins or filmy chiffon 
parade out the French doors and down 
the stone steps of the terrace in a 
Grand March. “It’s very dramatic . . . 
a lot of fun/’ says one parent. “I 


think the parents enjoy it as much, 
if not more than the kids, really.” 

Tourists again enjoy the run of the 
place through much of the summer, 
trickling in and out of the mansion's 
three impressive kitchens, eyeing a 
ceiling's pictorial history of Oklahoma 
— so gaudy that it samdalis^ed the 
Carmelite fathers whose order bought 
the mansion from Marland, and they 
whitewashed over it— and admiring 
the villa’s facade of native limestone, 
quarried on the estate. 

In July, the mansion fills with music 
lovers when Howard Herring’s en- 
semble from New York performs on 
two consecutive weekends. A local 
boy. Herring returns each year and 
plays before 240 people seated in the 
mansion at two matinees and one 
evening performance. 

The music festival and the galas 
have allowed the commission to make 
improvements to the estate valued at 
$300,000 so far. But their work has 
really Just begun. Although the man- 
sion has kept its wealth of architec- 
tural detail, including hand-carved 
wood paneling, many hand-painted 
ceilings and stained-glass window in- 
sets, it was virtually bare of furnish- 
ings when the city took over in 1975. 

When Marland ’s financial empire 
crashed, he sold to friends or at public 
auction his luxurious U^pes tries, count- 
less paintings and gold-leaf furniture 
imported from Fr^mce. Now, slowly, 
bits and pieces oj Marland’s effects 
are returning home. Place settings of 
Marland ’s china have Ijeen discovered 
in attics, and the life-sized statue of 
Marland’s adopted son, George, turned 
up in a private garden. Some period 
furnishings have also been purchased 
by the commission, using dollars 
earned by entertxuning at the mansion 
and operating other facilities. 


Marland^B gift to Oklahomans, 
the Pioneer Woman Statue 
(shown opposite) stands along 
the approach to his mansion. 
The Pioneer Woman Museum, 
designed to com piemen t the 
statue, is open from 9 a. m. to 
5 p,m, (7 p,m, during Daylight- 
saving time) Monday through 
Saturday and 1-6 Sunday. Ad- 
mission is free, Photo by Fred 
Marvel, From September to 
May, the mansion is open daily 
from noon to 4 p. m.. with 
guided tours at 1:30 p.m. Mon- 
day through Saturday and Sun- 
day at 1:30 and 2:30 p.m, fn 
June, July and A ugust, the man- 
sion is open daily from 10a.m. 
to J p.m. Guided tour times 
remain unchanged. Admission: 
adults, $3: senior citizens. $2: stu- 
dents6-17,$L50:€hildren under 
6, free; Ponca City residents, free. 


These include the Educational ('en- 
ter, where Phillips University offers 
a master’s degree in business adminis- 
tration at night and community pro- 
grams during the day, and the (in- 
ference (’enter. 

The (Conference (’enter is the es- 
tate’s workhorse, according to Hepler, 
which “pays the bills” for day-to-day 
operation of the estate. 

One inducement the center offers 
businesse.s and universities holding 
their spiff training sessions there is 
its comfortable, well-appointed dining 
room and full-time chef. Again, Ponca 
(’ity residents share this community 
asset. “At least once a month, when 
we don’t have a conference .scheduled," 
Hepler says, “we open the dining room 
to the public for a buffet featuring 
world cuisine, such as a (’hinese buf- 
fet or a shrimp shuck, for $10 or $12 
apiece. These evenings have been very 
popular,” he grins. 

AH these opportunities for buffets, 
parties, music, eduaition, tours of the 
mansion — not to mention art work- 
shops in the artist’s studio, where the 
artisans whom Marland imported from 
Europe crafted the magnificent orna- 
men tilt ion that graces the mansion’s 
interior, and visits to a small Petro- 
leum Museum in the guest house — 
keep the once-quiet Marland Estate 
humming with activity. That’s as it 
should be, Hepler believes: “We try 
to do things the way Mr. Marland 
would have done them.” ^ 
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NEW DAWNING DOWNTOWN 

Tulsa and Oklahoma City 


by Ed Montgomery 

Ed Montgomery is a Norman free-lance writer. 

I. M. Pei was one of the world’s 
leading urban planners in 1964 when 
he drew up the architectural blueprint 
for bringing back Oklahoma City's 
fading central business district, but 
his name didn’t mean much to most 
Oklahomans. A lot of people assumed 
it was pronounced “Pie,” as in “pie 
in the sky,” and they thought that 
was appropriate. 

In fact, you pronounce it “Pay,” 
and the Pei Plan has paid off bigger 
than almost anybody could have ex- 
pected it to 18 years ago. 

Over in Tulsa, a time capsule plant- 


ed in the county courthouse lawn in 
1957 contained this prediction by a 
Tulsa civic leader: “When this is 
opened, downtown Tulsa will consist 
of Brown Dunkin and 140 acres of 
parking lots.” 

He and other Tulsa skeptics were 
as wrong as the Oklahoma City skep- 
tics were. The Brown Dunkin depart- 
ment store is long gone from down- 
town, but without it Tulsa has written 
one of the most interesting central- 
city redevelopment stories in the na- 
tion. 

There have been similarities in the 
methods followed by the state’s two 
largest cities in changing the faces of 
their central business districts. There 
have also been differences, as you 


Oklahoma City's Skirvin Hotel, 
with its old-world opulence and 
garden-in-the-city landscaping, 
remains a downtown landmark. 
The garden area is shown on the 
opposite page. Right. The City's 
underground life is lived along 
the Concourse, a network of airy 
tunnels underneath the down- 
town area, lined with shops and 
restaurants. Photos by Paul 
Lefevbre. 
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Oklahoma City opted for a 
renewal plan that cleared out 
much of the city *s center, making 
way for a planned downtown. 
Photo courtesy of the Oklahoma 
City Chamber of Commerce. 


would expect in two towns with such 
different backgrounds, 

Tulsa started in 1836 as Tulsey- 
town, a village in the Creek Indian 
Nation named for a village at the other 
end of the Trail of Tears in Alabama. 
It became an incorporated municipal- 
ity in 1896, boomed following the 
Red Fork oil strike of 1905 and for 
several decades could back up its 
claim to being the oil capital of the 
world. 

At noon on April 22, 1889, Okla- 
homa City was Oklahoma Station, a 
lonely prairie watering place on the 
Santa Fe Railroad. By suppertime, it 
was a ten t-and -shack city of 10,000 
residents who had made the run for 
land that opened central Oklahoma 
to settlement. Oil was not found in 
the Oklahoma City area until 1928, 
and by then the city had established 
itself as the state's largest and won 
the C^apitol away from Guthrie in a 


statewide election. 

Tulsa's development was much in- 
fluenced by engineers, scientists and 
entrepreneurs from Pennsylvania, 
birthplace of the oil industry. They 
brought a sophistication unusual in 
a pioneer area. 

The people involved in the early 
development of Oklahoma City were 
more likely to be cotton farmers from 
Texas, wheat growers from Kansas, 
small-town merchants from Missouri 
or Iowa or Tennessee. It used to be 
fashionable to say that Tulsa was a 
city while Oklahoma City was a great 
big old country town. 

By the late 1950s, the downtowns 
of both the city on the Arkansas and 
the big town on the North Canadian 
were looking shabby, with too many 
vacant buildings and not enough up- 
keep, Outlying shopping centers were 
springing up like weeds after a May 
rain. When the big department stores 


began to move out of the downtowns, 
even the casual observer knew some- 
thing had to be done. 

Tulsa created its urban renewal 
authority in 1960, a year before the 
Oklahoma City authority got going, 
and began to show results downtown 
well before the capital city did. It 
wasn't until 1971, when the Liberty 
Tower rose against the skyline, that 
many Oklahoma City people really 
bogan to believe that something pretty 
would eventually replace all those 
ugly holes down around Main Street. 

Momentum built, with some set- 
backs, through the 1970s in Oklahoma 
City, and the implementation of the 
final phase of the Pei Plan finally 
came last October. That was when 
ground was broken for Sycamore 
Square, the first downtown housing 
to be built in almost 30 years. City 
leaders hope to see the entire plan 
in place by the city's centennial in 
1989. 

The Oklahoma City plan was the 
first anywhere to require the clearing 
out of a big city’s central core and 
its redevelopment with facilities de- 
signed to go together, functionally and 
esthetically. 

The most striking features are the 
Galleria* inspired by the Victor Em- 
manuel Shopping Gallery in Milan, 
and the Myriad Gardens, similar in 
concept to the Tivoli Gardens in 
Copenhagen. 

The Gardens will occupy four blocks 
just west of the Myriad Convention 
Center, with the first phase due to 
open this year. Twenty businessmen 
have pledged a total of $5 million 
to ensure completion of a huge glass- 
enclosed botanical bridge that will be 
the Gardens’ outstanding feature. 

Other developments are to include 
a library, art center, amphitheater. 
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Ihlsa^B urban renewal activity 
has combined new construction 
with the revitalization of struc- 
tures already standing down- 
town. Photo courtesy of the 
Tulsa Chamber of Commerce. 

museum j restaurants and shops. The 
cultural and entertainment center is 
just east of the Oklahoma Theater 
Center, which cost $3 million in 1970 
dollars and occupies the first property 
acquired by the urban renewal author- 
ity. 

The Galleria, on four blocks north 
of the Gardens, will provide a centra! 
shopping center* It is to contain office 
buildings, a parking structure and an 
enclosed, multi-level, air-conditioned 
area for retail stores. Two office towers 
of 14 and 31 stories have been com- 
pleted, along with the first phase of 
a parking structure that will hold 
3,600 cars when it is complete. A third 
office tower is planned for the area* 

The new construction and a growing 
demand for office space have done 
wonders for the value of old buildings, 
some of them vacant and with no 
future in sight only a few years ago* 
The urban renewal authority reports 
more than $31 million has been in- 
vested by private owners in the last 
three years in restoring such land- 
marks as the Leonhard t Building, the 
Black Hotel, the Harbour- Lon gm ire 
Building and the Colcord Building. 

By the end of last year, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce could count $381*2 
million in privately and publicly fi- 
nanced downtown construction com- 
pleted or in the works. The renewal 
authority reported another $296.3 mil- 
lion in planned construction, including 
$57 million for the Leadership Square 
project, two office towers to be built 
on opposite sides of Couch Drive be- 
tween Robinson and Harvey. 

Tulsa’s revitalization plan has gone 
in less for spectacular projects and 
concentrated more on giving new life 
to older but structurally sound build- 
ings. Progress has been steady, and 
a 1966 project that beautified five 


blocks of Main Street did much to 
change the downtown atmosphere. 

The showpiece is the $200 million 
Williams Center, considered one of 
the outstanding privately financed ur- 
ban renewal projects in the country* 
It was planned in conjunction with the 
Main Mall, a $2*7 million project of 
the Tulsa Urban Renewal Authority 
completed in 1978* The mall includes 
the streets in a nine-square-block area 
and ties the Civic Center to the 
Williams Center. 

The 50-story Bank of Oklahoma 
Tower in the Williams Center is the 
tallest building in the state. Other 
elements are the 400-room Williams 
Plaza Hotel, the Performing Arts Cen- 
ter, the Williams Center Forum and 
a park* 

The Forum is a shopping center 
that includes a year-round ice skating 
rink, indoor tennis and swimming fa- 
cilities, shops, restaurants and cafe- 
terias* 

The arts center was financed with 
donations of $3*5 million each by 
John Williams of the Williams Com- 
panies and Leta A* Chapman, member 
of a prominent Tulsa oil family, plus 
$7 million in general obligation bonds 
voted by the citizens of Tulsa* 

The Williams ("ompanies, a diversi- 
fied energies firm, also has two office- 
building skyscrapers under construc- 
tion just west of the Center. The Cities 
Service Co* is building a $150 million 
skyscraper downtown at Fifth and 


Boulder and expects to complete it 
by the middle of next year. 

The Tulsa railroad passenger depot 
is being restored by the Williams 
Realty Co* as an office building. The 
city of Tulsa is restoring the Boston 
Avenue bridge east of the depot to 
make it a pedestrian overpass. (The 
Oklahoma City Union Station was 
purchased by the Thurman Magbee 
Corp., which has converted it for its 
operations while leaving its architec- 
ture intact.) 

The Tulsa Urban Renewal Author- 
ity reports $526.9 million in private 
construction completed or under way 
in downtown Tulsa since 1970, with 
another $55.1 million going for reno- 
vation. Renovation projects include 
$14*5 million for the historic Mayo 
Hotel. 

Both cities are moving to meet a 
comeback trend in downtown hotel 
business* The Mayo is to reopen this 
year with 325 refurbished rooms. The 
new Excelsior will open with 450 
rooms, and the Williams Plaza will 
complete a 71-room addition. 

Oklahoma City demolished two 
landmark hotels, the Huckins and the 
Biltmore, to make way for its new 
downtown. Neither had been in serv- 
ice for some time* The new Sheraton 
Century Hotel, handy to the conven- 
tion center, was completed in 1973, 
and the historic Skirvin Hotel was 
renovated in a $12.3 million project 
completed in 1980, A $24 million 
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hotel just north of the convention 
center and just south of the new 19- 
story Mid-America Plaza office tower 
is to be built eventually. 

The casual visitor to Oklahoma City 
may miss a lot of the activity because 
he can't see the Concourse, the under- 
ground pedestrian system that links 
21 major downtown buildings and con- 
tains a variety of restaurants, shops 
and offices. The system is extended 
as new structures are built, and new 
retail facilities are opened frequently 
in the Concourse, which now measures 
more than a mile and a third. 

Planners in both cities have always 
known that much depended on getting 
more people to live closer to the down- 
town area. An estimated 30,000 com- 
mute daily to jobs in downtown Okla- 


homa City and 60,000 in Tulsa. 

Interest has been slow in coming, 
but there was a breakthrough with 
the start of construction on the first 
phase of the Oklahoma City Sycamore 
Square condominium project north of 
the Civic Center Music Hall. The 
next two phases of the $45 million 
project are due to start this year 
and next 

Meanwhile, Tulsa planners see signs 
that the trend of moving away from 
the downtown is being reversed. They 
point to the cost of gasoline, to the 
fact that expensive utility installations 
are already in place for developers of 
downtown housing and to the growing 
belief that downtown is where the 
action is going to be in the years 
ahead. 



The open air and splashing wa- 
ter of Bartlett Square on Tulsa's 
Main Mall lure business people 
and shoppers out into the sun- 
shine, Photo by Jack Flora, 
Opposite page. Tulsa's past 
is reflected in its present. An 
image of the 320 S, Boston 
Building shimmers in the glass 
of the Williams Center Tower L 
Photo by Fred Marvel 
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Miss Ai^ie 



Photo by Royce Cmiff. 


by Connie Cronl^ 

Connie Cronley is managing director for 
lYilsa Ballet Theatre. 


One of the state’s greatest natural 
resources is a tiny lady with a fluff 
of gray hair who lives in Marshall 
(|K)p. 420) in a spick-and-span white 
frame house. 

lo the residents of Marshall in 
Logan ('ounty, she is Miss Angie. 

To the rest of the country, she is 
Dr. Angie Debo, the First Liidy of 
Oklahoma History. 

This diminutive lady, age 92, 5 feet 
2*/i inches and 110 pounds at her 
fighting weight, is a nationally recog- 
nized scholar on Western history. 

Sometimes she smiles at her fame 
as an Oklahoma historian. ‘T’ve told 
more unpleasiint truths about Okla- 
homa than anybody else who ever 
pecked out the name on a typewriter,” 
she Scjys with a laugh. 


FIRST LA 


In fact, her powerful b(X)k And Still 
the Waters Run was' so unplea.simt 
it threatened to destroy the University 
of Oklahoma Press in 1936. Rathc»r 
than see that happen, she withdrew 
the manuscript and waited four years 
for Princeton to print the expose. 

That book tells the story of the 
liquidation of the Five Civilized Tribes 
in Oklahoma. She revealed the cor- 
ruption she discovered in social, gov- 
ernmental and religious organizations, 
but it was an unhappy experience for 
her. “Everything I touched about that 
story was slimy,” she sjiid. 

When Dr. Debo began writing In- 
dian history, Ken Maynard was mak- 
ing silent Westerns, and nobody gave 
Indians a second thought. Her Indian 
books began in 1934 with her history 
of the Choctaws, which won the John 
H. Dunning Prize of the American 
Historical As.sociation for the most 
imi>ortant book .submitted in any field 
of American history. Her last book 
was Geronimo: The Man, His Time, 
His Place, an award-winning biog- 
raphy published in 1976. By then, 
Indianism was a popular .social i.ssue 
and turquoise jewelry one of the best- 
.selling items in America. 

Ironically, Dr. Debo never intended 
to be pro-Indian, or pro-any thing. “My 
one goal was to discover the truth 
and publi.sh it,” she .sjiid. 

In fact, she never set out to be a 
writer at all. Her goal was to be a 
history teacher. She was a child who 
loved books and learning, on a frontier 
without books or schools. 

She came to Manshall in Oklahoma 
3’erritory in a covered wagon with her 
family. She attended the one-room 
rural .school, then “spent the most 
miserable time of her life” waiting 
for a high school to open. There were 
no libraries and often only one book 
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her parents houj?ht her and her brother 
for Christmas. 

When she was 16 she passed a 
territorial examination and bej^an 
teaching in a rural school. When Mar- 
shall opened a four-year high school, 
she returned as a student and gradu- 
ated at the age of 23 in 1913. After 
more teaching, she got her bachelor’s 
degree from the University of Okla- 
homa in 1918, and then in 1924 a 
master’s degree from the prestigious 
University of (’hicago, where she made 
quite a splash. She then disawered 
with shcK'k that the history field was 
‘‘shut, locked and barn»d against wom- 
en.” Thirty colleges applied to the 
University of Chicago for history 
teachers; 29 siiid they would not take 
a woman under any circumstances, 
and the other .sc’hool s;iid it would 
take a woman teachiT only if no man 
was available. 

Dr. Debo found, however, no .sex 
discrimination against scholarly books, 
;ind “writing? has been my real job 
ever since.” 

She w'as searching for a subject for 
h(»r doctoral dis.sertation at OU when 
her mentor, Dr. Kdward Everett Dale, 
suggested she write th<* history of the 
(’hoctaws. “It was not any more ro- 
mantic than that,” she .said, but it 
was the beginning of her lifc»’s work. 

3’hat book. The Rise and Fall of the 
Choctaw Republic, was so well re- 
adved that .she left teaching and be- 
came a full-time writer. She never 
completely abandoned academe. She 
taught summers on the hi.story faculty 
at Oklahoma State University, and 
sh(» was OSU’s curator of maps from 
1947 to 1955. For a year or more 
she was state din^ctor of the Federal 
Writers Project in Oklahoma and 
edited the enduring Oklahoma: A 

Guide to the Sooner State. During 


World War II, when most of the men 
were in the armc'd forces or war indiKS- 
try, Dr. Debo taught at the Marshall 
high sch(X)l and .served as the towm’s 
Methodist minister. 

In her career she has written and 
edited 13 books, and has written 
hundreds of articles and reviews. Her 
column “This W(»ek in Oklahoma His- 
tory” ran for years in the Oklahoma 
City Tintes. Her historical writing 
career has be(*n so productive that in 
1980 Oklahoma State University Pre.ss 
printed a bibliography of h(*r published 
works. 

Those works are known for their 
unyielding facts, which she mined 
from hundreds of hours of re.search, 
her gift for storytelling and her warm 
vocabulary that ranges from expansive 
to homespun. 

When asked the .secret of her suc- 
cess, she answered “hard work and a 
good mind.” 

She is proud of a large knot on the 
first knuckle of the .s(*c'ond finger of 
her right hand. That knot develo|X'd 
over years of writing re.search notes 
in longhand. She did research in 
Washington before* the National Ar- 
chives were established. In Oklahoma 
state and county offices, she re- 
searched eight hours a day, six days 
a week, “I always took Sunday off,” 
she .said. “I felt I de.served that.” 

She took research not(*s on half 
pages of paper. Her notes were so 
thorough and well organized that she 
wrote entire books by shuffling those 
half pages into chapters. She even 
wrote the Geronimo biography using 
original notes from interviews with 
Apaches made almost 20 years earlier, 
in addition to lat(*r re.search. 

Her pioneer parents gave her a 
.sense of integrity, honesty and hard 
work that has influenc(»d her career. 


“Re.search is honest work,” sh(* said. 
“After all. all I have is my life, and 
I don’t want to waste it.” 

Just in time for th(* Diamond Ju- 
bik*e, Grec'nw(K)d Press of VWstport. 
Gonn., is reissuing her book Okla- 
homa: Footloose and Fancy-free, 

which conteni|K)rary historians de- 
.scrilx' as “the best book ever written 
about Oklahoma.” It is not a history 
book, but an interpretation of the 
spirit of the state. Dr. Deix) was one 
of the few p(*ople qualified to write 
such a unique a.sse.ssment. 

When asked to a.s.sc\ss Oklahoma: 
Foot -loose and Fancy-free. Dr. Debo 
responded: “I have a special affection 
for this evaluation of the Oklahoma 
.spirit, for it marks the golden anni- 
vei*sarv of the* day when I hecami* 
an Oklahoman. 1 w^as 9 years old 
when, on Nov. 8, 1899. 1 watched 
wide eyed as our covered wagon lum- 
bered down the road und(‘r the* warm 
sun and the big sky past the fields of 
greening wheat to the* farm my father 
had purcha.sed in the area opened to 
white settlement 10 years before. It 
never occurred to me that one day I 
.should be asked to write an inter- 
pretation of the .society I entered. 
And by a strange coincidc*nc(* the date 
of publication was Nov. 8, 1949. ex- 
actly 50 years from that beginning. 

“Now' as I glance through the pages 
I .see that many outward changes have 
come to the state since it was written. 
But even .so, the 1949 .setting forms 
the ba.se. Here are the renUs not only 
of the present but of the future, 'rhis 
book is not a history nor a description 
of the physical background of Okla- 
homa, but an attempt to define the 
special quality of its people as it was 
shaped by these influences; and as 
I see it. this characterization .still 
survives.” 
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Ai^ie Debo's "Do Not Read List" 


For the Diamond Jubilee, we asked Angie 
Deho to provide an Oklahoma Reading Fist (or a 
crash course in Oklahoma history and sociology. 

But Dr. Deho is a woman who knows her own 
mind. With an expression somewhere between a 
mischievous twinkle and a schoolmistress glare, 
she provided the following. It might be called a 
**Do Not Read** List, and she explains why. 



How does one learn 
about Oklahomans 
and the expcTienct's 
that shaped their per- 
sonality? Events t>ccurr€Mi so fast and 
furiously on this last American fron- 
tier that throufjhout its history outside 
writers have been tempted to fabrica- 
tion. This came to a climax with the 
immense circulation of Cimarron pub- 
lished in 1929. Edna Ferlx^r herself 
said that until she came out to Kan- 
sas on a visit she had never heard of 
Oklahoma except that she knew there 
was a state hy that name. What she 
heard intrigued her, and she came here 
and spent all of 13 days in learning 
the historical and physical back- 
ground for her novel. 

The book begins with the opening 
of the first Indian IVrritory tract to 
white settlement in th(» “Run’* of April 
22, 1889. It had just rained, and the 
waiting homeseekers l(K)ked into a 
green and flower-sUirred land in the 
bright glory of an Oklahoma spring. 
But Edna Ferber’s homeseekers were 
not comfortably spaced around some 
250 miles of border but formed them- 
selves into a queue. There they were 
.scorched by the [ April | sun, and 
[with the creeks all full of clean 
water I suffered agonies from thirst. 
When the race started, they were 
choked by a dust cloud | rising from 
unplowed land | and fires set in the 
I damp I grass burst into walls of flame. 
And this weird perversion of history 
and nature continues throughout the 
hook. 

3*he most serious reversal of facts 
is Yancy (*ravat*s crusade to break 
up the Indian reservations, and deliver 
the R(»d Men from their captivity 


there. An editorial he wrote so antag- 
onized official Washington that it cost 
him an appointment as governor of 
the territory. Actuallt the liquidation 
of the re.servations was the fixed policy 
of the federal government and was 
impatiently urged by the entire white 
population as the* neces.s<iry prelude 
to succe(‘ding land ofxmings. Other- 
wi.se Oklahoma would have remainc»d 
an Indian Territory. Thus in Cimarron 
the whole history of the .state is turned 
upside down. 

All this was had enough with the 
great publicity of the book through- 
out the United States and of the 
movie that followed it. but a false 
Oklahoma background reached world 
«ac*ceptance with The Crapes of Wrath 
published in 1939. When Steinbeck 
wrote his sensitive novel about (Cali- 
fornia berry pickers he did not spend 
13 days or even 13 minutes to learn 
their original setting. He simply in- 
vented one. Their ancestors had killed 
off th(‘ Indians and wrested from the 
wilderness their sterile 40-acre farms. 
The next generation had borrowed 
money from Soulle.ss Banks which had 
foreclosed the mortgages, and they 
them.selves had lived as sharecroppers 
on the farms their ancestors had .so 
hardly won. Then had come the 
drought of the 1930s that turned their 
country into a “dust howl,** and Im- 
ix'r.sonal (*apital used caterpillar trac- 
tors to plow furrows across boundary 
fences and farm yards, pushing the 
people out of their hou.s(»s and leaving 
the country one great field of cotton 
managed hy a hired superintendent. 
Not one item of this Oklahoma setting 
has any basis of fact, hut it still stands. 

When each of these hooks appeared. 


Oklahomans rai.sed one united protest. 
It was not the unflattering pre.senta- 
tion. but the falsity that ihey re.stmted. 
They had mad(‘ this history and th(\v 
insisted that, good or bad, it should 
he told truthfully. But now after more 
than 40 years there an* ominous 
signs that the pre.sent generation has 
forgotten. I find serious writers at- 
tempting to interpret the Oklahoma 
character by citing Cimarron. And 
public officials laud the state’s pre.sent 
prosperity to show that the conditions 
depicted in The Crapes of Wrath are 
no longer true. As though they ever 
w«*re! 

It is true that many Oklahoma vic- 
tims of the terrible drought and de- 
pre.ssion of the 1930s sought opportun- 
ity in (California, hut that is another 
story. I think I pre.sented it adequately 
in my hook; others have done the sani(» 
and have written factual accounts. 
It troubles me to .see (3klahomans 
accepting contrived portrayals of 
their own society. As Franklin D. 
Roosevelt is reported 
to have said, “Repe- 
tition dot's not tran.s- 
form a lie into truth.” 

Angie Deho 
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I lomesteadffrfi cut heavily malted prairie sod in adobe -si^ed brick 
to build sodhouses on (he treedess prairie. An original sodhouse, with 
walls three feet thick, has been preserved in a miLseum on SH 8 bet- 
ween Aline and Cho Springs in Afajor County. Photo by Paul Lefebvre. 


Those Oklahoma hills look like 
home to hundreds of earth-dwelling 
enthusiasts who have parlayed the 
pioneer dugout into a grand new life- 
style. 

Oklahoma ranks .second only to 
Minnesota in number of earth-covered 
homes, according to the September- 
October issue of FMrth Shelter Digest, 
With more than 20 underground 
schools, Oklahoma easily leads the 
nation. 

Before statehood, more than a mil- 
lion dugouts and half-dugouts dotted 
the territory. They were much alike, 
limited to about 10 by 12 feet because 
of scanty roof support. The roof was 
a row of branches, or tin if the builder 
could afford it, covered with brush 
and a lot of dirt. Bugs fell from the 
ceiling, snakes crawled under the door, 
and rain seeped in. Builders slanted 
the floor toward the single door, so 
that water would drain out of the 
house. Women hated dugouts. 

Dugouts did have one advantage: 
A small fireplace would warm one, 
and the inhabitants surely noticed 
that their above-ground neighbors re- 
quired twice as much fuel to warm 
the same amount of space. 

Low heating costs were not high 
priority back then, though, and as 
soon as they could, dugout-dwellers 
moved back above ground, and the 
old dugouts were abandoned. 

Today, with energy conservation on 
everyone’s mind, the dugout idea has 
come full circle, and these Oklahoma 
hills remain perfectly suited for home- 
sites. Seventy-five years of construc- 
tion techniques, innovative architec- 
ture and the rediscovery of classic 
styles, from the Greeks to Frank Lloyd 
Wright, have transformed the old pi- 
oneers’ dugouts beyond their wildest 
dreams. 

Today’s “dugout” has a view, sun- 
light, controlled humidity, cleanliness 
and all the space you can afford, in 
addition to the age-old advantages of 
compatible temperature and safety 
from wild weather. 

Kenneth and Betty Ski HarsUid 
found their hill above a creekbank 
east of Lawton. They wanted enough 
room for their 10 children, growing 
and grown, to live and visit in. Betty 
suggested a big two-story house on 
top of the hill. Kenneth said it would 
cost too much. 


Dressed in their Sunday best, 
this family of homesteaders — 
including grandparents — pose 
with all their possessions in a 
1909 photo. Included are their 
three horses, buggy and cow, 
wash tubs and pickle crock. 
Photo from the Western History 
Collections, University of Okla- 
homa Library, 






Harstad is a builder, a concrete 
expert from Minnesota. Skilled in wa- 
terproofing and design, he undertook 
the construction of a landmark earth 
shelter home, the largest known in 
Oklahoma at this writing. 

It contains 6,020 square feet, with 
indoor swimming pool centered in an 
atrium of Italian ceramic tiles, ringed 
with a waterfall and archways in the 
old Roman style. Behind the arches, 
windows and doors open into bed- 
rooms, baths, an office, laundry room. 


kitchen and a 25-by-30-foot living room 
with stone fireplace and beamed 
ceiling. Sunlight is everywhere, com- 
ing from the big windows at the en- 
trance, the sky above the pool, high 
rectangular windows in the vaulted 
ceiling of the family room and opaque 
skylight bubbles in bath and bedrooms. 

The Harstads moved in last sum- 
mer, before the house was finished. 
Monthly utility bills have stayed un- 
der $75, although some energy-saving 
devices are still incomplete. 
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Building Dugouts With A Difference 

OKLAHOMA’S UNDERGROUND MOVEMENT 


^9 Kenneth Smith buiit his home 

S into a slope overlooking the Red 

M River in Jefferson County. The 

^ family finds the underground en- 

'•J vironment ideal for their aller- 

^ gies. Photo by Steve Wilson. 


by Jerry McCIung 

Jerry McClnng is a free-tance writer 


Those devices include a solarium, 
or greenhouse, to be placed above the 
pooh Ducts will pipe solar heat from 
there, and the plants will supply oxy- 
gen. Betty has also surrounded the 
pool and decorated the house with 
growing plants. There are fans for 
humidity control, and 600-foot ducts 
laid through the earth, so that air 
blown through them will pick up the 
stable temperature of the ground far 
below the frost line and carry it into 
living quarters winter and summer, 
Harstad plans to build a windmill 
generator system to supplement elec- 
tricity from power lines. The hilltop 
roof is being landscaped with shrub- 
bery and other ground cover. 

Drainage? Underground footings 
and drains have replaced the trenches 
that early dugout builders used at 
the base of outside walls, Harstad 
expects no leaks in his waterproofed 
steel-reinforced concrete floors, walls 
and roof. 


ones Betty caught during construction 
and framed for display. 

Undergrounders agr€>e that a special 
technology makes the difference be- 
tween a luxurious earth home and a 
hole in the ground. Designers and 
builders must know the soil at the 
site; understand methods of rein- 
forcing concrete, waterproofing and 
underground chemical changes; should 
core- test to confirm concrete strength 
before pouring; know how to drain 
underground; and offset the phenom- 
enon of hydrostatic pressure, which 
can push a house upward in wet dirt. 

The earth dwellers say cost of build- 
ing is about the same as above ground, 
since the price of concrete and steel 
offset the savings on walls, windows, 
roofs and insulation. They cite the 
advantages of a home that is tornado- 
proof and almost fireproof, and uses 
only one-third the heating and cooling 
energy required above ground. 

The Ha rs tads have started the Un- 


living in Lawton. 


Bugs? There are only the mounted derground Homeowners Association of 
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America, for the purpose of exchange 
ing information. Mail comes in daily 
from all over the nation. The address 
of the association is Rte. 1, Box 261E, 
Elgin, OK 73538, 

She counts the undergrounds in 
southwest and central Oklahoma: 
three near Frederick; the ('harlie Hix 
house northwest of Apache; one near 
Fletcher; two near Comanche; two 
near C^ache; one at Duncan; six in 
the Newcastle- Blanchard area; two 
near Waurika; and an underground 
development, with four or five built, 
at Norman. Earth homes are more 
numerous, in the hills of eastern Okla- 
homa, 

Kenneth and Claudine Smith, with 
their 5-year-old daughter, have lived 
more than a year in their hill near the 
Red River, in Jefferson County, The 
south-facing entry, with its row of 
double- pane windows, brings sunlight 
into the big living-dining room and 
offers a panoramic view of other hills 
sloping down to the river bottom. From 
front and sides, their house lcx>ks 
like another hill, blending, rather than 
breaking, the landscape. 

The Smiths, both natives of the 
area, met Orville Root, of El Dorado 
Springs, Mo., when Root was doing 
concrete work on Dr. John Rector^s 
underground house near Comanche. 
Smith uses two diesel trucks to earn 
his living, and was hauling sand for 
the project. He*d planned to build on 
his land overlooking the Red River, 
but worried about house payments if 
utility costs continue to rise. Central 


heat and air conditioning were a must, 
since his wife and daughter both suf- 
fer from allergies. 

Root said he could adapt a simpli- 
fied version of the Rector earth house 
to Kenneth Smith's hill. 

A highway runs in front of the 
Smiths' land. Kenneth had to move 
his homesite closer to the highway 
in order to tie in to water and gas 
lines. With less slope* he had to build 
up dirt behind his house with earth- 
moving machines. Since this worked 
for him, he believes anyone can have 
an underground house, even on flat 
land, by simply building a hill. 

The Smith home has almast 2,CKX> 
square feet of floor space, and cost 
about $65,(X)0. It has central heat and 
air, two fireplaces, an opaque bubble 
skylight that illuminates the back bed- 
room more brightly than mo.st windows 
would, plus all the usual conveniences. 

All this, and affordable heating and 
cooling costs. Their highest bill from 
the rural electric company last sum- 
mer was $47; the winter monthly gas 

bills ran $10 to $15. A year ago in 
January, they took a vacation and 
turned all the heat off. A norther hit, 
plunging the outside temperature to 
19 degrees. The Smiths returned after 
five days of cold weather with no 
heat in the house, and found the in- 
side temperature only 10 degrees low- 
er than it had been when they left. 

“If a plain working fellow like me 
can afford a nice home like this, any- 
body can,’' Kenneth says. 

Another Oklahoman who opted for 


underground is Bill Brooking of 
Cache. Brooking, who has been in 
the construction business many of his 
43 years, worked with Kenneth Har- 
stad and learned about' underground 
building. With Oklahoma ingenuity, 
and his wife's encouragement, Bill 
Brooking built his own earth home 
into a hill on his wooded land south 
of Cache. 

His parents had lived in a half- 
dugout* before he was born. “A little 
way down the road is where they were 
living when a tornado blew their house 
away,” be says. “That was a year 
before I was born, but I learned to 
go to the cellar every time a cloud 
Clime up. That’s not the main reason 
I wanted an earth home, though. The 
main reason was energy costs.” 

He drew his own plans and started 
digging into his hill. Harstad had told 
him that s£indy loam or sandy rock 
is best for earth homes, and Brooking’s 
land is sandy. 

“It took me three months just form- 
ing and bracing for the concrete,'' 

Brooking says. “I thought Td never 
be ready.” 

He used 10,000 feet of three-quarter- 
inch steel for the roof alone, criss- 
crossing every eight inches. Another 
8,0(X) feet went into the floor and wal Is. 
Smith’s house is built much the same 
way. Harstad 's big house in a different 
kind of soil is reinforced with inverted 
beams for ceiling support and five- 
eighths-inch steel. Betty Harstad s^iys 
the interior of her house looked like 
“matchstick city” during the forming 
and bracing period. 

Bill Brooking planned to pour 116 
ya rds of concre te for h is roof, bu t 
knew he couldn’t spread it fast enough 
by himself. 

The neighbors came with trowels, 
in the spirit of the old barn-raising 
days. After the concrete set, Brooking 
finished the top with 32 inches of dirt. 

The Brookings say their utility bills 
for the 2,500-square-foot home run 
less than $50 per month, winter and 
summer. 

They can look out their south win- 
dows and see rain and storm winds 
lashing the tree branches without hear- 
ing it, listen to tornado warnings on 
radio and television without moving. 

“At night, I hear those storm warn- 
ings, and I just go to bed and sleep 
like a baby,” Brooking says. 



Tucked into a wooded kill near Cache is the 
home of Bill Brooking. Photo by Steve Wilson. 
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Chances Are 


IF IT’S FROZEN, 

IT CAME FROM STILWELL 


byWilmaWieclaw 

Wii^cUtw in ti fnH^4iincc writer 
iiving m 



In SlilwcOI. "'ncrosvS the tracks" is 
not an inferior address, dust two 
t)l(K.*ks east of the court house square, 
and occupying the better part of six 
square blocks alon^j the Kansas (ity 
Southern railroatl tracks, lies Stilw'ell 
Foods, a multi-mi Mion-dollar frozen 
food complex. 

Driving' through Stilw'ell on State 
Highway o9, you VI never suspect that 
a plant w'ith two acres of storetJ frozen 
foods, ii plant where a steady parade 
of .semi -trailer trucks arrives and de- 
parts every day of the year, is within 
a short distance of the center of town. 
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Stilwell Foods trucks wait to be 
loaded with frozen foods bound 
for supermarkets around the 
country^ Above, left. Vegetables 
come from the Arkansas River 
Valley — and from as far away 
as the Rio Grande Valley and 
Mexico. Above, right. The 
plant*s storage area holds order- 
ly mountains of frozen food, 12 
million pounds of finished prod- 
ucts. Photos by Fred Marvel. 


Many residents of Stilwell fail to real- 
ize just how large the plant is or — 
with its approximately 350 employees 
and an annual payroll of $5 million — 
how vital it is to the area’s economy* 
From a small-time canning opera- 
tion, Stilwell Foods has become a 
major producer of frozen foods; when 
the farm-fresh squash, collards and 
peas are gone, cobblers, pie crusts 
and specialty and breaded items take 
their place on the conveyor belts. 



Stilwell Canning Co,, as the com- 
pany was known when it began in 
1942, was started by a group of StiF 
well businessmen* The plant processed 
green beans, spinach and tomatoes* 

And strawberries. One early project 
was processing strawberries for the 
war effort in World War II. Berries 
were cleaned and placed in 50-gallon 
oak barrels, treated with sulfur dioxide 
and shipped to England, where color 
was added to make them red again. 
Farmers around Stilwell became so 
enthusiastic because of this new mar- 
ket that they planted about 2,000 acres 
in strawberries in 1942. In 1948 the 
company installed a retail packaging 
line for freezing the berries, sliced, 
sugared and packed in 12- and 16- 
ounce containers, bearing various well- 
known labels. Stilwell soon gained a 
reputation as ^'Strawberry Capitol of 
the World,*’ a title officially bestowed 
on the town by a bill passed by the 
Oklahoma legislature. 

Each year a Strawberry Festival 
is held on the second Saturday in 
May* In recent years, however, acreage 
has dwindled, and strawberries are no 
longer a part of the plant’s produc- 
tion — nearly all the berries grown go 
toward making the festival a success. 

However, other locally- grown pro- 
duce is still, and always has been, im- 
portant to the company. The first 
tunnel freezer was built in 1951 for 
freezing green beans, black-eyed peas, 
spinach and — at that time — those de- 
licious strawberries, all grown around 
Stilwell and in the Arkansas River 
Valley, packed within a few hours of 
harvest under the Stilwell label and 
such private labels as Birdseye, Stoke- 
ley, Safeway’s BelAir and Fleming 
Foods* TV brand* 

Throughout the '50s and ’60s the 
plant kept growing, adding both 


canned and frozen items that kept 
the operation open for nine months 
out of the year* The physical plant 
also grew, from 50,000 to 350,000 
square feet of floor space. 

In the mid-’60s a giant step was 
taken when frozen specialty foods 
were introduced: yam patties, breaded 
okra, fruit cobblers, pie shells. This 
innovation made it possible for the 
plant to stay open full-time, year- 
round. 

Fruit cobblers are part of the reason 
for this expansion. The company has 
built its reputation on its frozen 
^'Southern Vegetables,” and on its 
Southern-style fruit cobblers. Stilwell 
Foods, the only frozen-food plant in 
Oklahoma, is one of only four or five 
companies in the country that freeze 
and market such Southern vegetables 
as mustard and turnip greens, chopped 
turnips and greens, kale, collards, 
okra, black-eyed peas and yellow and 
zucchini squash — some grown in Okla- 
homa, some in Texas and Mexico* 
The fruit cobblers are made from 
fruit that comes from throughout the 
nation — Michigan cherries, California 
peaches, Oregon blackberries* 

In 1974 the company built a freez- 
ing plant in the Rio Grande Valley, 
and now many of the bulk vegetables 
come from there ready- frozen for use 
in blends and mixes such as **Stew 
Vegetables’* and “Italian Mixed Vege- 
tables*” The plant, located at McAllen, 
Texas, employs some 200 people. 

In 1976 Stilwell Foods was pur- 
chased by Flowers Industries Inc. of 
Thomasville* Ga. In 1981 the Stilwell 
plant abandoned production of canned 
foods and went entirely to frozen. 
“This shift has allowed our production 
department and sales people to con- 
centrate on specialty items and prod- 
ucts we can market all year,” says 
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Want to see for yourself how 
those Stilwell products come to 
be? Group tours are available, 
Monday through Friday from 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m.; call Neb Miller 
at (918} 774-7222 for more in^ 
formation. Photo by Fred 
Marvel 

CLiude Todd, who came on the scene 
in 1949 as president and part owner 
and served as chairman of the board 
of Stilweil Foods until his recent re- 
tirement 

"We work two shifts almost year- 
round in certain items, so our people 
are no longer just ‘seasonal* workers. 
They're full-time employees,” he adds. 

“When I first came to Stilwell, I 
played a game with myselt I saw 
the county's $1 million welfare pro- 
gram and hoped someday our payroll 
could catch up with the amount wel- 
fare spent in Adair County. To a large 
extent, we've succeeded.” 

Evidence of just how well they have 
succeeded Is available on any visit 
to the plant. Standing in the cold-stor- 
age room, you're surrounded by two 
acres of cased frozen foods stacked 
to dizzying heights and held at zero 
degrees — 12 million pounds of finished 
products. Forklifts driven by employ- 
ees clad in insulated outerwear whirl 
deftly, shifting boxes and pallets back 
and forth to the storage area, to load- 
ing dock, into trucks, whisking through 
doorways hung with screens made of 
strips of plastic designed to keep cold 
air in and warm air out — without the 
need of constantly opening and closing 
heavy doors. 

About 60 trucks a week, including 
25 owned by the company, pull into 
the docks to load and unload the big 
semis that hold around 44,000 pounds 
e.ach. Trucks loaded at 4 p.m. in Stil- 
well will be unloaded at a store as 
far away as Lubbock, Texas, early 
the next morning. Each of StilweU's 
drivers travels 120,000 or so miles a 
year, enough to go around the world 
five times, and the company is proud 
of the fact that its drivers have set 
national safety records. 

A modern machine shop employs 



12 men year-round to keep equipment 
running smoothly. There^s a lot of 
machinery to maintain: seven wash- 
ing areas, each four or five feet wide 
and 35 feet long; conveyor belts by 
the dozen; packaging machines that 
must work with robot like precision. 
There are the mammoth mixers that 
hold 800 pounds of dough for pie 
shells and cobblers, the crimper that 
trims and seals the pie shells, the 
dosing and wrapping machines and 


many others. Huge boilers provide 
water hot enough to blanch vegetables, 
and heavy-duty compressors power the 
ammonia freezing systems. 

These systems are the tunnel freez- 
ers and the spiral freezers. In a tun- 
nel freezer, an item enters a freezing 
compartment on a belt six feet wide 
and 40 feet long and exits 10 to 20 
minutes later, IQF ("Individually 
Quick Frozen,” which means you can 
pour them out of their package one 
piece at a time). The spiral freezen> 
are used for freezing such reform- 
ulated items as yam patties and cob- 
blers; these are carried into the freez- 
ing area on a continuous belt four 
feet wide and 1,2CX) feet long. There 
they stay for a longer time than the 
foods do in the tunnel, up to two 
hours, depending on the product 
All this means that the only thing 
small about the company is its home- 
town. Todd says: "Stilwell Foods has 
come a long way from bulk straw- 
berries and tomatoes for the World 
War II war effort to the production 
of prepared convenience foods for to- 
day's housewife. Growth and new tech- 
nology have not changed the original 
concept of the Stilwell brand as ‘the 
symbol of traditional goodness.* We'll 
keep that as we continue our growth 
and expansion in the 1980s.” 

As the 1980s roll on, every day the 
big trucks keep rolling up over the 
railroad tracks to the sprawling mass 
of buildings that is Stilwell Foods, 
bringing in col lards and black-eyed 
peas and sweet potatoes from the 
Arkansas River Valley, cherries from 
Michigan, blackberries from Oregon 
and okra from the valley of the Rio 
Grande, and rolling out again, carry- 
ing the fruits of the earth in icy per- 
fection. 
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YOUR WINDOW TO THE STATE 


Oklahoma Today magazine shows 
you the places and people that 
make Oklahoma special with color- 
ful writing and entrancing four-color 
photography. We're the official state 
magazine, and four times a year we’ll 
give you new proof that Oklahoma 
is a whole lot better than just OK! 

Let Oklahoma Today guide you to 


the lakes and rivers, the parks, the 
festivals, the rodeos, the theaters, the 
museums. Let Oklahoma Today intro- 
duce you to the cowboys and the oil 
executives, the artists and the wheat 
farmers, the ballerinas and the square 
dancers— all the folks you might other- 
wise miss meeting. 

Read our articles, check our events 


calendar. Keep up with what’s going 
on all around you. We'll give you a 
year’s worth of places to go and people 
to meet — and page after page of gor- 
geous photography — all for only $7, 
Whether you give it as a gift or sub- 
scribe as a special gift to yourself, 
Oklahoma Today is a real Oklahoma- 
sized deal. 



Please enter my own subscrip- 
tion for one year f four issues) 
New Renew 


Please enter a one year (four 
issues) gift subscription to be- 
gin with this Diamond Jubilee 
issue. Send to : 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 


New Renew 

Subscription (s) at $7,00 
Foreign Subscription (s) at 
$11,00 


Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Sign Gift Card 


Return this coupon with payment to: 
Oklahoma Today, 502 Will Rogers 
Building, Oklahoma City, OK 73105 


I would also like to order: 

Extra Diamond Jubilee is- 
sue ( s) for $6,95 each 

1980-81 Bound Volume at 
$22.50 each 

Deluxe hardbound Diamond 
Jubilee issue (s) at $34,50 
each, plus $4 postage and 
handling 


I enclose $ 



BOUND VOLUMES 

You read the magazines! Now cher- 
ish the bound volume! 

The 1980-Bl bound volume of Okla- 
homa Today — eight issues, from Win- 
ter 1980 to Winter 1981- — is now 
available. That's two year's worth of 
the beauty, color and adventure you've 
come to expect from Oklahoma Today, 
handsomely and permanently bound 
in beige woven tweed, $20.00 plus 
$2.50 for postage. Order from Okla- 
homa Today, 502 Will Rogers Bldg., 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105. 




DIAMOND 

JUBILEE 

FOREVER 



TWELVE ISSUE 
LIBRARY CASES 

At last a way to keep at your finger- 
tips your back issues of Oklahoma 
Today — without having to put up with 
untidy stacks of single magazines. 
These rich, sturdy black leatherette 
cases are embossed with the Oklahoma 
Today logo stomped in gold leaf- • 
a colorful addition to any library 
shelf or coffee table. 


Jesse Jones Industries 
P. O. Box 5120, Dept. OT 
Philadelphia, PA 19141 


Please send me, postpaid, library cases for Oklahoma 

Today magazine. Price per case $5.95; three for $17; six for $30, 
postpaid, f Add $2,50 postage for each binder to be shipped 
outside the U,S.) 


Oklahoma Today is offering a last- 
ing souvenir of the Sooner State's 
75th anniversary — a limited edition 
of 1,000 copies of our special Dia- 
mond Jubilee issue, each bound in 
a deluxe hard cover and signed by 
Gov, George Nigh. Advance orders 
only, $34,50 each, plus $4 postage 
and handling. Orders of 100 or 
more, $25 each, plus mailing 
charges. 


I enclose $ 

NAME 

CITY 

ADDRESS 

STATE ZIP 

SATISFACTION UNCONDITIONALLY GUARANTEED 



Ten^year-old Jeff Crain, a mem- 
ber of the North OKC AeroFiight 
ieanh concentrates on his favor^ 
He sport — soccer. More than 
12,500 kids play on 900 teams in 
the Frontier Country Soccer 
made up of teams in Cen- 
tral Oklahoma. Photo by John 
Crain. 


At the Reising house, there are 
always three or four soccer balls lying 
around— moT‘e likely to be adroitly 
kicked aside than tripped over. Seven 
days a week someone in the house 
is coming from or going to a game 
or practice, or at the kitchen phone 
to answ'or a question about the sport* 
That's because the Reisings and 
thousiinds of other Oklahoma families 
are soccer-sa tu rated. 

Oklahoma football finally may have 
found its rival in what is probably 
the oldest, most consistently played 
sport in the world* 

And it has all happened in less 
than a decade* Until the early '70s, 


soccer was a sport played by a few 
foreign students on the state's college 
campuses; then it began to come to 
life in Oklahoma's major metropolitan 
areas. 

Enthusiastic members of the Tulsa 
International Soccer Club helped de- 
velop a “Y" program, then decided 
to try one of their own — the Green 
C^ountry Soccer Association. 

"We expected 300 to 400 kids* We 
got 1,260,'' siiys Tom Xadevaia, an 
early International Club member and 
president of the Oklahoma Soccer As- 
sociation, which acts as an umbrella 
over the state's seven district associ- 
ations* 
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SOCCER TAKES 
THE SOONER STATE 
BY STORM 


by Missy Kruse 

Missy Kruse is a free4<ince writer living in Tulsa, 





Tulsa Roughnecks play before a 
capacity crowd, A rea young peo- 
ple often dress in their team uni- 
fornjs to cheer for the Rough- 
necks. Photo by Fred Marvel. 


The Tulsa story is typical of Okla- 
homa’s craving for the game. This 
spring ladevaia will not be surprised 
to see some 36,00(> young people and 
more than 4,000 adults playing state- 
wide through the OSA. More than 
6,000 others play in non-association 
groups, such as boys’ and girls’ dubs, 
churches and “Ys,” he says — all po- 
tential OSA members. 

In fact, Oklahoma has the fifth 
largest number of players per popula- 
tion in the country and is one of the 
top 20 numerically, says Sue Reising, 
vice president of OSA and matriarch 
of a family addicted to the sport. 

Her household includes one active 


player, one former player, a former 
coach, a referee, her OSA office and 
her husband’s work as president of a 
13-state youth soccer region, a mix 
not unusual among soccer families. 

What is so fascinating about a black- 
and-white checked ball? Mrs. Reising 
and others questioned say that soccer’s 
endearing qualities are simplicity 
matched with skill. 

'Tt’s fun because it’s not difficult/’ 
.she says* *Tf you can run and kick 
a can, you ctm play soccer. YouVe 
not put on the spot like being up at 
bat, 

“Yet it requires a good deal more 
time to develop the skill level to be- 


come a varsity player than does foot- 
ball. If you don’t play 40 games a 
year, you don’t have that potential.” 

Mary Pat Bell, president of the 
Green Country Association, says that 
the major attraction in her area is 
the guarantee that every child will 
play half of each game— something 
no sport offered before soccer came 
along. 

The low cost is another big plus. 
Outfitting a beginning player can run 
from $8 to $20, fees $7 to $12, de- 
pending on the club. And schools that 
cannot afford a football team often 
can manage soccer* 

It is also a sport that everyone from 
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my menUil ijbility because I canU 
handle the physical part as well as 
youn^jer people. But it^s a sport where 
you am compensate.” 

Indeed, the soccer ball has created 
a whole new social scene for the middle 
class, offering total family involve- 
ment and a circle of friends, say its 
enthusiasts. 

ft also has created a number of 
soccer-oriented businesses where the 
iivid player can opt for $75 shoes, a 
$60 ball and a $35 uniform. Parents 
are beginnin^^ to pay $50 for a pair 
of children*s shoes and think nothing 
of it. says one store manager. Fancy 
utii forms with special lettering, warm- 
up suits and other extras have become 
the trend. Stores meet the onslaught 
by cooperative trading of uniforms to 
fill the demands. 


6 to 60 can enjoy as a player, not 
just as a sidelines participant. ”The 
whole philosophy of Green C\>untry 
is to have a g<M»d time and enjoy the 
game,” Mrs. Bell says. 

Adults have mken up soccer mainly 
because of their children's involve- 
ment. 

Toni McKenzie, administrative as- 
sistant for the Northeast Oklahoma 
Adult Soccer AsstKaation, s;iys that 
before she tried soccer, “The most 
athletic thing Pd ever done was go 
to P.E.” 

She admits she “hated every min- 
ute” of the first ye^^^r her husband, a 
coach and player, signecJ her up for 
a women's team. “Now Tm addicted 
to it,” she says. “I have to rely on 


In fact, the need to play soccer has 
become so important to Oklahomans 
that if they cannot find a team, they 
will make one. ladevaia stiys that for 
years soccer was kept alive here by 
ethnic groups transplanted in the 
state, but today its growth is due 
largely to home-state players. 

Smaller districts such as Red River, 
Fun rmmtry and Kiamichi t'ouidry 
in southern Oklahoma count few more 
than players among them. They 

exist because Oklahomans transferred 
from districts with large populations 
of soccer players want to keep the 
game going and growing, 

Oklahoma's prominence as a soccer 
power can be glimpsed from the fact 
that in June, 3'ulsa and the state will 


More than 1,500 men and wo- 
men, mostly parents, have at- 
tended warkshops to qualify as 
coaches. All unpaid volunteers, 
the coaches can work up ih rough 
three state competency levels 
before reaching the professional 
level Photo by Fred Marvel 


host the regional youth champion- 
ships. 

Of course, amateur play is not the 
whole ballgame. 

The enthusiastic explosion of ama- 
teur soccer has created the' market for 
two professional organizations and 
several college varsity teams. 

Mo,st prominent among these is the 
Tuls^^ Roughnecks, a North Ameriain 
Soccer League team that ranked 
seventh in the standings at the end 

of its 1981 regular season. 

Since it arrived in 1978 the team 
has made itself one of the most ix>p- 
iilar TuLsa-area and sUitewide attrac- 
tions, partially due to the team's com- 
mitment to promote not only itself, 
but soccer in general. One team official 
estimates the players make thousands 
of appearances annually to run socTCr 
clinics and sign autographs. 

Their efforts on and off the field 
pull crowds of 20,(KK) to home games, 
says Karen dark, the team's p>ubfic 
relations director. The games have be- 
come family events, with children 
making fans of parents. 

The Roughnecks' success story hiis 
encouraged a group of central Okla- 
homa investors to finance Oklahoma 
C'ity Pro Soccer Inc., which wdll fund 
an American Stx^cer League team that 
should see its first game this spring. 
It will play only one season, May to 
August, while the Roughnecks play 
an indoor wanter season. President 
Ralph Penn sjiys that the team is 
financed for the next three years, and 
“if anybody shows up at the stadium 
that's bonus for us." 

3'ulsa and Oklahoma ('ity team 
officials say they locik forward to a 
day W'hen homegrown players appear 
on their pro rosters. The first step in 
making that come true will be to turn 
soccer into a legit imale high-school 
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Green Co u n t ry A ssoc i a 1 1 o n 
guarantees that euery child will 
play half of each game — some- 
thing no sport offered before 
soccer came along. Photos by 
Fred Marvel. 



and college varsity sport. 

The Oklahoma High Schtx)! Soccer 
Association is working with state edu- 
cators to move recreational players 
into teams that tote the school colors. 

In doing so, they hope to provide 
players with the exposure needed to 
get the college scholarships that lead 
the way to the pro drafts. 

The strong history and tradition of 
other sports in the schools have made 
some officials cautious about adding 
soccer* but those involved believe 
Oklahomans can expect to see varsity 
play this year. 

Soccer already has made itself a 
viable varsity sport at the college level. 
Teams exist at several smaller insti- 
tutions, including Bartlesville Wes- 
leyan, Bethany Nazarene College, 
Claremore Junior College, North- 
eastern Oklahoma State University, 
Oklahoma Baptist University, Phillips 
University, St. Gregory's College and 


the University of Tulsa. 

Evidence of the ability of Oklahoma 

phiyers can he found in a comment 

by TU ccxich Walter Schnoor. 
Schnoor, who has coach t^d many ama- 
teur teams in the Tulsii area, says, 
‘'Two of the boys who played on the 
first team I coached On Tulsa) now 
play for TVr 

He says the primary interest of the 
college teams 'Ms to make a big splash 
in Oklahoma.” 

It may be that the sport's only 
drawback is that Oklahomans have 
taken to it with such gusto that they 
have far more players than there is 
field space for them to play on. 
ladevaia estimates the state's poten- 
tial may reach 10,000 adults and 
100,000 young people. 

“WeMI finally arrive when one of 
our teams goes to Europe,” he says. 
If enthusiasm counts for anything, it*s 
a day that is not far away, 
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the 

many worlds 
of 


WOOLAROC 


by Susan Everly-Douze 

Swsan Everiy-Douze is a for 

the TuJsa WoHd. 


Imagine yourself a '20s oil baron 
who’s reaped — in spades — golden 
harvest of Oklahoma crude. 

You’re slouched in a hickory-and- 
wicker rocker on the gracious but 
rustic front porch of your lodge, a 
retreat tucked into the Osage Hills. 
Rockin’ ’long side you are your cronies, 
the likes of Harry Truman, Herbert 
Hoover, Will Rogers— even Blacks tone 
the Magician. 

When these illustrious visitors grow 
restless, despite the porch panorama 
before them that includes your own 
personal buffalo herd, local Osage 


Indians whoVe made you a chief and 
a chuck wagon or two, you wander 
them off to admire your airplane. And 
a very special plane it is, the winner 
of the *'fimt flight across the Pacific,” 
a contest that cost 11 lives. 

Pure fantasy? Of course. But today 
when you journey to Woolaroc, the 
3,500-acre ranch created by oilman 
Frank Phillips, a founder of Phillips 
Petroleum, it’s easy to let your imagi- 
nation gush like an uncapped wildcat. 

Phillips, “Uncle Frank,” as he's 
still known to long-time Bartlesville 
residents, died in 1949. 

But thanks to his generosity, this 
rich man's retreat is open year-round 
to the public, free of charge, as a 
combination historical lodge, museum, 
wildlife refuge and National Y-Indian 
Guide ("enter. There's literally some- 


thing for everyone. 

It's an undisputed national tourist 
attraction, but what makes Woolaroc 
special is what Phillips had in mind 
in the first place, a genuine, down- 
home atmosphere. 

“Our setting is unique and so is 
our history,” says Bill Blakemore, 
general manager of The Frank Phillips 
Foundation Inc. “But what we’re most 
proud of is our low-key atmosphere 
and friendliness. 

“You can sit on the front porch of 
Phillips’s lodge all day, right where 
he used to like to sit;, and that’s OK. 
We’d only interrupt to say ‘hi’ or 
talk about the weather. We still like 
to think of you as our guests — not 
visitors.” 

These days, Woolaroc welcomes 
250,000 “guests” a year, making it 
one of the foremost tourist attractions 
in the region. All this even though 
it’s off the beaten path and never 
advertises, Blakemore says. 

As president of Phillips Petroleum, 
Phillips hobnobbed back East in the 
*20s with a host of equally wealthy 


What are u>ater buffalo doing so 
far from their native mud? 
Living the good life on Woolaroc 
rangCj along with ostriches and 
elk and zebras — and many other 
species y exotic and not. Photo 
courtesy of The Fmnk Phillips 
Foundation Inc. Opposite page. 
One and a half miles of nature 
trails wind through Thunderbird 
Canyon from their source at the 
Y-lndian Guide Center. Photo 
by Paul Lefebvre. 
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arid famous tycoons. Since they enter- 
tained him and took him yachting, 
he felt the need to reciprocate. Un- 
fortunately, although he could well 
afford a yacht to best the best of them, 
there wasn’t yet in Oklahoma any 
place to float it. 

Woo la roc was Phillips’s solution. 
The site, some 14 miles southw'est of 
Bartlesville, was land leased from the 
Osage Indians on which he’d made 
one of his first big oil discoveries. In 
addition to its fortune-making poten- 
tial, Phillips had always appreciated 
the beauty of the rocky countryside. 
In fact, although the name sounds 
Indian, Woolaroc was Phillips’s per- 
sonal acronym for what he loved 
most about his Osage get-away— the 
woods, the LAkcs and the ROrks. 

Woolaroc was a retreat and a place 
to entertain. And entertain he did. 
During Phillips’s lifetime, more than 
200,000 guests from all walks of life 
enjoyed his hospitality. 

Among the celebrated overnighters 
were Harry Truman and Herbert 
Hoover, Cardinal Spellman, Oklahoma 
wag Will Rogers, entertainer Rudy 
Vailee, “Thirty-Seconds-Over-Tokyo” 
James Doolittle, aviation pioneer 
Wiley Post and violinist David Ru- 
binoff, to name a few. 

As a sort of visual guest book, his 
wife, “Aunt Jane,” covered the walls 
of her Woolaroc bedroom with photo- 
graphs of her illustrious gue.sts. But, 
the story goes. Aunt Jane’s esteem 
could be capricious. Many a return 
visitor would .sneak a peek to see if 
his photo was still on the wall — or if 
he’d fallen out of grace with the lady 
of the lodge. 

Woolaroc was Phillips at ease. He 
arranged buffalo “shoots,” hosted buf- 
falo barbecues and had genuine ex- 
bank robbers socializing with East 
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Phillips*s Osage hideaway was 
officially opened in April 1926 
with a big beef and buffalo 
barbecue. Over the years t pres- 
idents and movie stars and 
English aristrocrats have rocked 
and talked on Us spacious porch. 
Photo courtesy of The Frank 
Phillips Foundation Inc. 


Coast bigwigs. A favorite stunt was 
serving skimmed cow’s milk to his 
famous guests, claiming it to be min- 
eral-rich, ulcer-soothing buffalo milk 
taken from the shaggy beasts after 
the herd had been bedded down for 
the night. 

Today, guests at the lodge are most- 
ly day-trippers and tourists. But the 
aura of oil-at-ease still pervades. 

In Phillips’s bedroom, his no-frills 
hickory bed, emblazoned with bumt- 
in brands of neighboring ranches, still 
remains— as do his cowboy boots, 
lined up under a portrait of his mother. 

To recall humble beginnings, the 
dining room of the lodge was de- 
signed as a replica of the one-room 
log cabin in which the oilman was 


born in 1S73. Other trappings are less 
rustic— like the four lighting fixtures 
Phillips liked to call his '^million-dollar 
chandeliers.” 

The chandeliers came from the old 
Waldorf-Astoria, of which Phillips was 
part owner. The ritzy hotel was razed 
during the Great Depression to make 
way for the Empire State Building. 
The fixtures were the only return he 
realized from the investment, and he 
was fond of calling them **the most 
expensive chandeliers in the country.” 

But Phillips would tolerate just so 
much high fal lutin’ accessorizing of 
his Oklahoma hideaway. The Stein- 
way piano, for example, was covered 
with Arkansas pine bark to comple- 
ment the rustic motif. 

What catches the eyes of visitors 
fii*st entering the lodge is the plethora 
of animal heads, including a giraffe 
and a black rhino, that ring the walls 
of the lodge’s main hall. The collec- 
tion was once rated by Lloyd’s of 
London as one of the most complete 
in the world. 

Phillips wasn’t a hunter. Some of 
the game trophies were gifts from 
friends. Many, however, are all that’s 
left of the oilman's attempt to raise 
animals from faraway places on Woo- 
laroc range. 

The exotic-animal venture wasn’t 
a total flop, much to the pleasure of 
countless latter-day visitors to Woola- 
roc. Many of the hardier species sur- 
vived, and a herd of buffalo, now the 
symbol of Woolaroc, thrived. 

Today, the drive through Woolaroc’s 
Wildlife Refuge is one of the most 
popular attractions. This auto safari 
provides glimpses of grazing bison, 
now the largest privately owned herd 
in Oklahoma, as well as Longhorn 
and Brahman and Scottish Highland 
cattle, elk, deer and other wildlife. 
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Thase awesome buffalo, by the way, 
love the acorns provided by the plenti- 
ful oak trees on the range. 

If acom-fed buffalo sounds like a 
gourmet treat, your mouth need not 
water in vain. Woolaroc cooks up buf- 
falo burgers in the same lodge kitchen 
that turned out down- home feasts for 
Uncle Frank and friends. 

For the more ambitious, there are 
nature trails for hiking, protected from 
the larger animals by fences. 

Phillips was an aviation enthusiast, 
and a lesser-known attraction at the 
retreat is a famous single-engine mono- 
plane, also bearing the name Woolaroc, 
displayed near the lodge in what 
was once a bunkhouse for bachelor 
hands. 

Prompted by Lindbergh's air con- 
quest of the Atlantic in 1927, James 
Dole, of pineapple fame, sponsored 
the “Dole Pineapple Race'’ between 
California and Honolulu, which was 
dubbed by the press “the first mass 
flight into the West.” 

Phillips tried to get Lindl^ergh to 
fly a Phillips entry, but the much- 
lauded aviator declined, Blake more 
relates, saying he “feared for the man 
who tried it." 

Phillips eventually s|K>nsored pilot 
Art Goebel and the plane Woolaroc. 
Goebel, navigating by the stars, went 
on to win the $25,(KX) race, which left 
11 other cx>mpetitors dead. 

Putting the achievement in per- 
spective, Blakemore notes that Lind- 
bergh had the whole continent of 
Europe to shoot for. Goebel and the 
good ship Woolaroc had only a spit 
of sand in the Pacific» 


Besides its buffalo herd, Woolaroc 
probiibly is most well known for its 
museum. And justly so. 

What started out as what has been 
described as a “gee-whi?.-look-at-that” 
exhibit of gifts to the oilman and such 
paraphernalia as multi-million-dollar 
checks signed by Phillips on oil deals, 
the “key” to Fort Worth and the oil- 
man's well-worn leather chaps has 
grown up into a major Southwestern 
museum. 

The museum's general theme is the 
story of man in the New World with 
a particular emphasis on the South- 
west, highlighted by works of such 
masters of Western art as Russell, 
Remington, Leigh and Johnson, as 
well as one of the best privately owned 
collections of Indian blankets. 

In a newly renovated wing, the 



The good ship Woolaroc, which 
won the 1927 ""Dole Pineapple 
Race/* is on view in the mu- 
seum, along with masterpieces 
of Western art and one of the 
wo rid ^s finest coHections of 
Indian blankets. Below. Auto- 
safari adventurers wilt see shag- 
gy red Scottish Highland cattle, 
not to mention the ubiguitous 
buffalo. Photo courtesy of The 
Frank Phillips Foundation Inc. 


museum also boasts the world's finest 
collection of Paterson Colt pistols, in- 
cluding the first manufactured and 
some with diamond-studded handles. 

The fine gun collection is evidence 
that Woolaroc never stops growing. 

Phillips bad an avid interest in 
youth activities — he was one of the 
founders of the Boy Scouts in the 
United States — and his hor.se barn 
has been turned into the National Y- 
Indian Guide Center, which is used 
to amplify the theme of the museum. 
It’s highlighted by a new multimedia 
prcxluction, “Arrows in the Sky,” 
which uses a combination of live ac- 
tion, sound, still photography and 
cinematographic effect, Blakemore ex- 
plains, to reflect the heritage and 
achievements of the American Indian. 

Phillips's get-away lodge perfectly 
preserved down to his boots at his 
bedside — and an upbeat, '80s multi- 
media show. The contrast is part and 
parcel of Woolarcx:. 

And, says Blakemore, not the only 
example of the effort to preserve the 
past and keep up with the best of 
the present. 

For example, during Phillips’s life- 
time, Woolaroc employees gathered 
at noon in the lodge kitchen for lunch 
— at their employer’s expense. They 
still do. 

Tradition or no tradition, when runs 
and “marathoas” recently became pop- 
ular community events, Woolaroc 
wasn’t about to be left in the dust. 

Last fall, the Osage Hills retreat 
shed its sleepy atmosphere for a day 
as a cheering crowd and a herd of 
nonplused, acorn-chewing buffalo 
watched runners huff and puff their 
way to the finish line of the first 
Woolaroc Marathon. 

Too bad Uncle Frank couldn’t be 
on hand; he would've loved it 
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How has li^e changed for Okla- 
homans American Indian population 
since stalehoodt 

Here is one Indian's story — told 
not hecause Bat Shiinatona is typ- 
ical** but because he is a widely re- 
spected person who has contributed 
to his tribe and to his community. 

Now 78, Shunatona began life in 
Pawnee, when it was still in Indkm 
Territory, Today, he lives in Wewoka, 

Going away to school is often a 
traumatic experience, as many a col- 
lege freshman will admit. But when 
you are only 8 years old and school 
is the strict Chilocco Indian School, 
it can be positively awe-inspiring. So 
began the educational career of Bap- 
tiste Shunatona in 1912. For this child 
who would be an Oklahoma lawyer, 
hereditary chief, athlete and referee, 
It was to be a career studded with 
achievement, culminating in 1927 
when Shunatona became the first full- 
blood Indian to graduate from the 
University of Oklahomans Law School. 

Since then, he has given a lifetime 
of service as a ‘"country lawyer/* a 
leader of his Otoe-Missouria tribe and 
a referee in area conferences. Along 
the way, he tells of meeting “hun- 
dreds of wonderful people/* many of 
whom helped him out “because I was 
just a poor Indian boy.” Not quite. 
In fact, not by a long sight. 

Bat Shunatona earned the respect 
of both white men and Indians by 
his willingness to work hard, his out- 
standing intelligence and above all — 
if you talk to those who know him — 
by his loyalty and affection for his 
friends. Proof of this last quality is 
revealed as he talks about all those 
wonderful people: He focuses on the 
good in them. 

To him, Chilocco wasn’t a forbid- 
ding place — his brother and sister 
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BAT SHUNATONA 


by Kathleen Kunz 

Kathleen Kum is a free-lance writer living in Norman. 


were there to look out for him — and 
it taught him discipline in adversity, 
a quality he still appreciates as a 
tremendous advantage in the class- 
room, on the playing field or in the 
courtroom. 

From Chilocco, he won a scholar- 
ship to Mercersburg Academy in 
Pennsylvania, one of the most pres- 
tigious prep schools in the East, where 
his athletic abilities blo.ssomed. Foot- 
ball and baseball, however, didn’t keep 
him from earning grades that were 
the envy of fellow students. Family 
illness brought him back to Ponca 
(’ity High School for his senior year, 
just at a time when the school was 
without a football team. However, the 
University of Tulsa was only too 
happy to have such an outsUmding 
quarterback and shortstop for the next 
few years. 

After his junior year, he entered 
OU’s Law School with the cla.ss of 
’27, later known as the “judges’ class’’; 
its ranks have provided more judges 
for state and federal courts than any 
other single class. Lee B. Thompson, 
a classmate there, remembers their 
long study sessions together: “He was 
an extremely good student, with what 
we call a lawyer’s mind — a quick stu- 
dy, but with the ability to see the 
entire picture and to pick out the 
points of law which govern a case.’’ 

In spite of a heavy course load 
he found time for extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. He was elected president of 
his fraternity. Sigma Alpha Epsilon, 
and he was on the gridiron again, as 
OU’s quarterback. 

“There was no huddle in those days, 
each team simply lining up while the 
quarterback called out signals for the 
next play,’’ Thompson recalls. “I can 
still hear Bat calling them out in 
that beautiful voice of his. Everyone 


in the stadium could hear him.’* It 
was no wonder; Shunatona had .sung 
in Methodist choirs for years. 

After graduation and now married 
to Mary Louise Tiger, the grand- 
daughter of Moty Tiger, chief of the 
Oeeks, he spent several years with 
Shell Petroleum Co. in St. Louis until 
a particularly cold winter. Longing 
for a warm and dry climate, he and 
his family settled in Wewoka in 1931. 
Shunatona eventually started his own 
law practice and handled business af- 
fairs of his Otoe tribe, a job he had 
inherited at the death of his father. 

In 1939, he and Luther Bohanon, 
now .senior district judge in Federal 
District (’'ourt in Oklahoma ('ity, ob- 

An outstanding athlete who 
later became a referee. Bat 
Shunatona lettered in football 
and baseball while at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. He played 
on the basketball team at Tiilsa 
University. 


tained the contract to pre.ss the Otoe 
claim for compensation due on Ne- 
braska tribal lands that had been 
taken in exchange for land in Noble 
(’ounty. 

I'his was to be a monunientiil ef- 
fort. taking 10 years and involving 
re.st^arch in libraries and archives from 
Los Angeles to Chicago, Pittsburgh 
and Washington, D.C. After World 
War II, the Indian ('laims Commis- 
sion was formed to hiindle the.se 
claims, and the Otoe case became num- 
ber 1 1 on its docket. Hearings were 
held at the Federal Building in Okla- 
homa (’ity, the first time the com- 
mi.ssion had held any outside Wash- 
ington. It was al.so the first Indian 
claim to reach the Supreme Court on 
th(‘ question of aboriginal title, be- 
coming a landmark ca.se. Painstaking 
re.search had proven that, long before 
written deeds and records were kept, 
the Otoes were regarded by neighbor- 
ing tribes as occupying and owning 
their land, and had lived on it “from 
time immemorial,” as required by the 
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Bat Shunatona. Photo by Paul 
Lefebure. 


court. Eventually, more than $3 mil- 
lion was awarded to the Otoes. 

Working hard in a growing law prac- 
tice during the week, Shunatona still 
found time for sports on weekends* 
With no team to play on, he turned 
to refereeing high- school games and 
then traveling by bus and train to 
games in the Big Eight, Missouri 
Valley and Southwest conferences. 
One year he found himself officiating 
at a game between Houston and Texas 
A&M that was played in a driving 
rainstorm. Colorful Bear Bryant 
coached from the sidelines while the 
players- - and Shuna t ona — wad ed in 
ankle-deep water up and down the 
field. “Both coaches were glad to get 
out with a 14-14 tie. . . * I was glad 
just to get out!"' Shunatona says. 

He has a particular affe'ction for 
Oklahoma A&M (he never has gotten 
used to calling it OSU) because he 
officiated at all their bowl games, in- 
cluding his favorite, the 1946 Sugar 
Bowl game with St. Mary’s, which 
starred Bob Fen i more, 0AM 's great 
running back. OAM’s basketball team 
that year provided a most memorable 
game for him: 7-foot center Bob Kur- 
land against 7-foot center George 
Mikan of DePaiil University. Al- 
though OAM lost by two points, they 
went on to win the NCAA title that 
year. 

Every year it took a little longer 
to get his legs in shape for weekends 
— almost all of a referee’s working 
hours are spent running— and he fi- 
nally retired from the field in 1957 


after 25 years of officiating. 

This left a bit more time for other 
activities. Gov. Dewey Bartlett ap- 
pointed him as the first commissioner 
of the newly formed Indian Affairs 
Commission, a post in which he was 
able to work more effectively for In- 
dians, especially in reconciling the 
factions that divide individual tribes. 
His wife, Louise, who had her own 
career as a history and home-econom- 
ics teacher in the Wewoka schools, 
was also active on the Creek tribal 
board’s education committee. 

Shunatona himself is a great pro- 
moter of eduaition. “The best advice 
my father ever gave me was to get 
as much education as I could,” says 
Bat Jr,, who took it to heart by earn- 
ing degrees in petroleum and geolog- 
ical engineering and now works for 
Sun Oil Co. Richard, his other son, 
earned his undergraduate degree be- 
fore making a career in the Army 
and is now finishing his master’s de- 
gree in social work at OU. The tra- 
dition has passed to the next genera- 
tion also. Bat Jr.’s three sons are in 
college now: Bat III is a freshman 
at Harvard Medical School and David 
is an electronics student at Oklahoma 
State Tech in Okmulgee. Paul will 
follow in his grandfather’s footsteps 
next year at OU’s Diw School. 

Shunatona cites education as the 
factor that has given today’s Indians 
much greater opportunities to succeed 
than was the case when he was young. 
He points out that Congress has pro- 
vided facilities and grants so that a 
great many Indian students can at- 
tend college today. 

Retired from active practice for the 
most part, Shunatona works for the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs and is re- 
sponsible for the Indian Housing 
Improvement Program in Seminole 
County. This Is his way of helping 
his people take the best of both cul- 
tures. As the son of a Pawnee mother 
and an Otoe father, he is proud of 
his Indian heritage and of the con- 
tributions Indians have made in the 
arts, medicine and other professions, 
but he is nevertheless comfortable 
living and working in the “other 
camp.” 

“IVe been everything from a Phila- 
delphia lawyer to a messenger,” he 
says, “but I enjoy it because I know 
I’m helping the Indian people on 
whatever, level I can.” 
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The way it was on the Eaues 
Ranch on May 21 ^ 1900. Mrs. 
Eaves and daughter Mamie are 
sea ted in the buggy (p. 76 h while 
J. J, Eaves {center, left) and his 
helpers keep one eye on the 
cattle and one on the camera. 
The family 's log-cabin home 
stands in the background. Photo 
courtesy of Jimy Brady Rose. 



A Frontier Family’s First Home 


by Vera Holding 

Vera Holding is a free-lance writer 
living in Norman. 


Down in the Arbuckles, on the 
Brady Ranch near Poolevilie, Jimy 
Brady Rose and her big loyal Brady 
Ranch family are getting ready for 
more than a busy season of ranch 
work. Because this summer and fall 
hundreds of history and antique buffs 
will visit the Pioneer Log Cabin Mu- 
seum on the ranch, to see for them- 
selves what home life was like on the 
western frontier their grandparents or 
g reaLgrand pa ren ts kn e w . 

A visit to this ranch museum is 
like going back through histt^ry, to a 
time when the land was part of the 
Chickasaw Nation of Indian Terri- 
tory, ''where blue stem grasses were 
stirrup high and higher and the range 
seemed endless/' according to Mac 
McGalliard of the Daily Ardmoreite. 

The ranch is located in the entry* 
way to the Arbucklc Mountains, which 
shoulder a prairie sky, with white 
clouds racing by over some of the 
best grazing land to be found any- 
where. The fact seems proven by the 
sleek, fat herds of Brangus cattle that 
graze contentedly there; beef from the 


spread has wound up on America's 
dinner tables for three generations of 
family ownership. The ranch's brand 
has been around for some 103 years, 
though at first it was on other breeds 
of cattle, says Jimy Brady Rose, the 
granddaughter of the original owner. 

The original log-cabin home, now the 

Pioneer Log Cabin Museum, was built 
in 1892 by James Jackson Eaves, who 
moved his family from Texas to the 
area around the town of Elk in north- 
ern Carter County in ox-drawn covered 
wagons. His wife and their young 
daughter, Mamie, came with him. 
Mamie was to become Jimy Brady's 
mother. 

*'My grandfather had to pay $5 for 
the required permit to remain in In- 
dian Territory, besides the 25 cents 
a head he paid the Indians for grazing 
rights on his cattle/' Mrs. Rose says. 
It was not until after 1908 that the 
federal government allowed members 
of the Five Civilized Tribes to sell 
land to the white settlers. 

As soon as he could. Eaves began 
to buy up all the land around him. 
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At first, however, the family, like 
many pioneers, lived in their covered 
wagons while their new home, a IB- 
by* 16-foot log cabin, was being built. 

Split and peeled logs were fitted 
together with intricate skill to make 
a sturdy home that would defy Okla* 
homa wind and weather. The fireplace 
was built of sod, rocks and ashes, with 
a fiat stone hearth. Mrs. Rose recalls 
playing dolls with another little girl 
in front of that old fireplace. 

Soon the cabin seemed pretty 
cramped to the family, and some time 
before 1905 a three-room addition, 
built of boards with narrow strips of 
batten nailed over the cracks between 
the boards to cut down on drafts, 
was completed. The addition provided 
a kitchen, living room and bedroom, 
and a shingie-roofed board porch 
stretched across the front of the house 
united the two disparate sections. 

Even with that palatial-by-com- 
parison home, life on the ranch was 
an isolated affair. In 1905 Eaves moved 
the family into Ardmore so that his 
daughter could attend school there. 
Eaves also built a house in Elk (its 
name was changed to Pooleville in 
1907) for the family to use when they 
visited the ranch, and consigned the 
cabin to the use of foremen and their 



families. 

Mrs* Hose herself grew up in Ard- 
more, but she often visited the family 
ranch. She doesn't remember when 
the last people moved out of the old 
cabin; since it had no running water 
or electricity, no doubt its appeal dis- 
appeared when these changed from 
luxuries to necessities. 

Because of sentiment, Mrs. Rose's 
mother had the cabin covered over 
with sheet iron to guard it against 
the elements, and it stayed that way 
until 1976, when a tornado swooped 
over the ranch, destroying four barns 
and other buildings. By this time 
Mrs. Rose's grandparents had given 
her mother the original homesite, and 
she in turn had given it to Mrs. Rose. 

Something pulled at her heart. The 
next storm might take her grand- 
parents' home — their very first in a 
raw new land. It made her realize 
what the old cabin meant to her. 

Mrs. Rose and long-time ranch em- 
ployee Isaac McGee tackled the job 
of ripping down the sheet iron. She 
expected a ruin to emerge from be- 
neath the iron, but the logs of the 
puoneer cabin had remained surpris- 
ingly sound. So she decided to return 
her grandparents' cabin to its pre- 
statehood condition and called on Pete 
Miller, a retired master carpenter, to 
do the structural restoration. 

Miller jumped at the chance, read- 
ing up on the construction methods 
of the day and talking to old-timers 
before he touched a log, a batten or 
a board. 

The lumber for the restoration was 
cut on Eaves-Brady land, as the wood 
for the original had been, and sent 
to a sawmill for precision cutting. Burr 
oak planks had formed the first floor, 
so burr oak was used to replace it, 
even though the wood was so hard 


that special square-headed nails had 
to be used to fix the planks in place. 

The old mortar, which had sand- 
wiched together the logs in the older 
part of the house, was made of ashes, 
mud and straw. This had to be re- 
placed with new mortar. Miller em- 
ployed Roy Green of Duncan to help 
on the job, and they worked on the 
cabin for seven months, every day. 

The interior was Mrs. Rose's proj- 
ect. She .searched her own memory 
and that of many others for what 
furniture was used and how it was 
placed in the cabin. 

Through the years a few of the 
furnishings of her mother or her grand- 
mother had gotten away, but by dili- 
gent work she managed an exact dupli- 
cation of her grandmother's house. 
Copies were even found of the wall- 
paper and the linoleum used on the 
three floors. 

Old china and silver had been 
carefully preserved; beautiful hand- 
drawn work in tidies and linens, as 
well as hand -crocheted bedspreads and 
crazy quilts featherst itched in bright 
silk threads, were brought out and 
placed where they should be. Old 
trunks were opened, and a wealth of 
beautiful clothes belonging to her 
grandmother, household treasures and 
many other items were found, taken 
out and hung in the closet where they 
had hung in Grandmother's day. 

Dainty tucking, ruching, tatting and 
handmade lace reflect the character 
of the gentle woman who wore them. 
The wonderful old piano was restored 
and is now kept in good condition by 
a tuner who comes out twice a year. 

The original barn and the smoke- 
house have also been restored. Be- 
neath the black walnut trees that were 
brought up as seedlings from Texas 
so long ago are old-time farm tools 
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Mrs. Rose fumisked the restored cabin 
with items tfuit have been in her family 
for years; the original smokehouse and 
even the old outhouse have also been left 
standing. Below. The little house stood 
empty for years until Mrs. Rose decided 
to save her grandparents'' home. Photos 
by Fred Marvel. 


such as a com sheller and a grindstone. 

Even the old "Chic Sale Necessity’’ 
with the little half-moon chiseled out 
of its door is still there under the 
walnut trees. 

Realizing the historic value of the 
cabin and the many treasures it hous- 
es, Jimy Brady Rose decided a good 
way to share its treasures would be 
to make it a public museum where 
people were free to visit and come 
to appreciate more fully the great 
heritage that Oklahomans enjoy. As 
one of the few examples of pioneer 
construction depicting the way of life 
in Indian Territory at the turn of the 
century, the Historical Society of Okla- 
homa placed the cabin in nomination 
for the National Register of Historic 
Places. It was accepted in 1978. 

The old-timey cabin sits in the cen- 
ter of a modern ranch that sprawls 
over 46,000 acres. Mrs. Rose, an ex- 
pert horst" woman and no armchair 
rancher, owns and operates one of the 
biggest and most .successful cattle 
spreads in Oklahoma. She has also 
held many top positions in the cattle 
industry, including an appointment to 
serve on the national committee of 
the National Cattle Breeders Hall of 
Fame. 

Today Mrs. Rose divides her time 
between the ranch and her home in 
Norman, which she shares with her 
husband, J. E. She makes sure, how- 
ever, that when spring comes to the 
Arbuckles the door of the Pioneer Log 
Cabin is thrown open and the little 
house is made ready for another sea- 
son of visitors. The museum will open 
this year some time in May or June, 
Sundays only, from 2 to 6 p.m. Check 
with Mrs. Linda Morgan, Pioneer Log 
Cabin, Brady Ranch, P.O. Box 43, 
Pooleviile, OK 73451, (405) 856-3728, 
for more information. 
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The Oklahoma Connection 


by Gayle Gerlach 

Gayle Gerlach is a free-htnce writer 
in Norman. 

Polo, the storied sport of princes 
and playboys, has made itself a home 
in cow country. 

Known more for cattle ranches and 
Quarter Horses, Oklahoma stands in 
good stead among polo-playing states 
and countries and gains more recog- 
nition each year. 

Polo is glamorous, imagined by the 
hoi poloi to he the favorite sport of 
the Gucci -and-champagne set who 
glide to matches in Rolls Royces and 
lunch on picnics of truffles and patj. 

But polo's for everyone, played by 
any rugged cowboy who can ride — 
and pay the bills. Ifs enjoyed by 
spectators who love color and pag- 
eantry and priy.cKi by an impassioned 
group of sportsmen who buy, board 
and keep trained from three to six 
polo ponies, or as many as the pocket- 
book allows. Six is considered the 
minimum for a serious player. 

Oklahoma has several polo meccas 
that attract aficianados: Broad Acres 
Polo Club, south of Norman; John T, 
Oxley's Green hi 11 Farm, Just outside 
of Tulsa; and the Tulsa Hunt and 
Polo Club, which plays at Tulsa's 
Mohaw'k Park. 

All charge no admission and wel- 
come visitors, whether theyTe blue- 
bloods or red-shtrted Sooners. 

Polo, as much a part of Oklahoma 
history as Saturday-night rodc^o, came 

Bob Moore t left, of ^road Acres 
Polo Club, spars with Ihlsa's 
Joe Casey at a bejiefit match 
held in Nortnan. Photo by 
David Longstreath 1981, The 
Oklahoma Publishing Co. From 
Oklahoma City Times, OcL 29. 


to Oklahoma Territory when the U.S. 
Army's first polo team was formed 
in the 189{)s at Ft. SilL Polo was in- 
cluded In cavalry training there until 
the 1930s, when equipment was mech- 
anized and horse programs were 
phased out. 

The Field Artillery School required 
officers in their second year of training 
in equitation (the art of horseman- 
ship) to develop an Army mount into 
polo pony. Ft. SilTs three fields pro- 
vided space for the 4fPplus players 
to play three times a week; during 
spring and fall toyrnaments, games 
were played for seven to 10 consecutive 
days. 

The Army team ranked nationally, 
playing teams from Ft. Ijeavenworth, 
the Kansas City ('ountry Club, the 
Cavalry School at Ft. Riley, Anadarko, 
Wichita Falls, Ft. Reno and the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma's crack ROTC 
team. 

Today, polo is mounting a return 
charge. About 2,000 player.s are regis- 
tered with the United States Polo 
Association, headquartered in Oak 
Brook, III. These players, of whom 
150 are women, play at alx>ut 155 
clubs. 

USPA membership has doubled in 
the past 14 years, says Ruthe Larson, 
the association's executive secretary. 
*T think people are becoming more 
horse-minded,'* she .says, ‘‘More people 
are taking up riding and investing in 
horses. Polo Is a sport you'll get in- 
terested in if you see a good game.” 

Polo, often cfilled "hockey on horse- 
back,” originated in the 1st century 
A.D. and first appeared in art and 
writings from Persia, Tibet, India and 
China. British cavalry officers played 
polo in India and brought it home to 
Hiirlingham, a hunt club near London. 
In 1876 New York Herald publisher 


James Gordon Bennett introduced 
polo to America after r^durning from 
England with a Siitchel of bdls and 
mallets and new'- found enthusiasm. 
In 1890 the U.H, Polo Association was 
formed. 

Polo might be considered a mini- 
ature military battle. It lays stress 
on speed, teamwork, camaraderie 
and sometimes violence. When two 
2,000-pound horses carrying 170-j>ound 
men collide at 25 or 30 miles an 
hour, broken bones and even fatal 
injuries can and sometimes do follow^ 

Polo is divided into six periods or 
"chiikkei's,” each .seven and a half 
minutes long. The abject is to hit a 
3- to willow-wood ball with 

a 50-inch-long w'ooden mallet and 
knock the ball between goiils sid 8 
feet apart. The four members of each 
team ask mounts to halt in .split- 
seconds, .spin in the opposite direction, 
run at breakneck speed from one end 
of the field to the other and get them 
to the ball before the other guys. This 
grueling pace requires a fresh horse 
for each chukker — w'hen a player can 
afford it. 

The USPA rates players from -2 
to It) goals. Cnteria Include horse- 
manship, skill, sportsmanship and 
ability to play as a team member. 
Games are handicapi>ed by the com- 
bined goal ratings of the players of 
each team. 

America has no IQ-goal players. 
A few 10-goalers live in Argentina, 
the world's leading producer of fine 
players and ponies. 

Tommy Way man. a 33 -year-old na- 
tive of Ponca C'ity, is one of America's 
9-goal players. A professional, he plays 
primarily out of San Antonio's Retama 
Polo Center and frequents polo's most 
posh, most exclusive dubs, where 
spectators may care more about being 
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seen than about seeing the game. He 
also rides for Southern Hills Polo 
('lub of Boca Raton, Fla. — a club 
sponsored by Tulsa oilman Seth 
Herndon, himself a 4-goal player. 
Wayman often plays Norman’s Broad 
Acres Polo Club. 

Broad Acres was started in 1955 
by Clark Hetherington and A* D. 
Black. After commuting to polo clubs 
across the country, the members built 
their own fields west of Norman in 
1958. The club was moved south of 
Norman off of State Highway 9 in 
1978. 

The club features four polo fields, 
each 300 yards long by 160 yards 
wide. Barns are privately owned, 
though there are guest stalls and pens 
available for visiting teams. 

Today there are about 20 players 
at Broad Acres who compete in the 
U spa’s Northwestern Division, com- 
prised of Oklahoma, Colorado, Kansas, 
South Dakota and Wyoming. Broad 
Acres plays teams from Tulsa, Wich- 
ita* Dallas* San Antonio* Kansas C'ity, 

Jackson Hole, Cheyenne and Pierre, 
S.D. A woman’s team may play this 
spring. 

Black, now 70, served one term as 
governor of the Northwestern Division* 
After a bad fall last year, Black was 
sidelined for the 1981 season* He’s 
looking forward to getting “back in 
the saddle,’’ but meanwhile he man- 
ages the dub* 

Broad Acres has three 3 -goal play- 
ers: Don Black, A. D.*s 43-year-old 
son; Dale Smirkas; and Danny Mor- 
gan. Clark and Bill Hetherington, 
former Broad Acres members, are also 
3-goal players. Smirkas is such a polo 
devotee that he moved here from 
Denver because Oklahoma has better 
polo weather, Don Black has played 
polo since he was 15. 

Broad Acres* team fares wel! in 



‘national competition* In 1962, the 
team won the National Inter-Circuit 
12-Goal C’hampionship in Memphis. 
In 1972 they won the 8-Goal National 
President’s Cup; in 1975 they won 
it again, this time on their own fields. 
Last year they won the 8-Goal Presi- 
dent’s Cup Intra-Circuit Champion- 
ship, also played at Broad Acres. 

How does a horseman get in on 
polo? 

“All he has to do is come down,” 
says A* D* He explains that a beginner 
first practices on a motorized stick 
horse in a cage, batting and swinging 
the mallet, an exercise not unlike John 
Travolta’s rides on a mechanical bull. 

Then the player advances to a prac- 
tice game with experienced horses and 
players* He grows and learns and 
may ride in club polo, slower-paced 
games played more for fun than for 
blood, or advance to low-goal or even 
high-goal polo, the game’s top of* the 
line. 

// he has the money, or can attract 
a sponsor. One estimate is that it costs 
$200,000 to field a high-gojil player 
for one year. By comparison. Broad 
Acres is a bargain; the club requires 
a $2,000 annual fee for clubhouse and 
polo-field maintenance. Players also 
care for their own ponies. 

Obviously, polo’s biggest expense 
is the cost of buying and caring for 
horses. Most ponies are Thorough- 
breds, though some Quarter Horses 
or crosses are used* Thoroughbreds 
are popular bccayse they have the 
stamina to play a chukker without 
fizzling out when there’s a crucial 
goal to be made. 

Tulsa’s Greenhill Farm is a 5CX)- 
acre operation, owned by John T. 
Oxley, that specializes in breeding, 
raising and training polo ponies* 

Sharon (’asey, wife of GreenhilFs 
manager and trainer, Joe Casey, says 


Apprentice polo pontes at 
John T Oxley's Greenhill Farm 
get a workout, courtesy of Jeff 
Christensen, l^ft^ and Daniel 
Fernandez. The people at Green- 
hill will be glad to tell you what's 
doing when in Tubia-area polo; 
call (918) 437-7612. Photo by 
Fred Maroei 


there are usually about 200 horses 
in the farm in various stages of train- 
ing. Players often gather at the farm’s 
polo field on Tuesday afternoon for 
a game, trucking horses in or giving 
some of the ponies in training a work- 
out 

Unlike some farms, Greenhill 
doesn’t gather its yearlings and auc- 
tion them off at an annual white-tie- 
and-tails sale* Polo ponies require 
three or four years of training before 
they’re ready to be sold* Sales are 
then negotiated privately, at a cost 
of from around $4,500 to $15,000 or 
even $20,000* 

Oxley doesn’t confine his polo ven- 
tures to Tulsa. He is pre*sident and 
founder of the Royal Palm Polo Club, 
a $10 million facility in Boca Raton, 
Fla., w^here the International Gold 
Cup, the Sunshine League and the 
Royal Palm Sponsors Tournament will 
be played this spring. 

Oxley, 72, strlJ play*s polo com- 
petitively, often at Broad *Acres. In 
1970 he played on the only American 
team ever to win the Gold Cup in 
England, defeating Prince Philip’s 
team to do it. 

Oxley’s son Jack is a 4-goal player 
who plays out of Ft. Lauderdale and 
captained the winning team in the 
1976 U.a Open; Dick Albert III* of 
the Tuls;i Polo and Hunt Club, also 
plays the bigJeague tourneys, includ- 
ing the U*S. Open, Sunshine League 
and the Gold Cup* Together, the two 
Oxleys, Albert and Seth Herndon ac- 
count for four of the six top polo spon- 
sors in the country. 

As the gentle men and women, de- 
votees of the not-so-gentle game of 
polo, sporting (whatel*se?) polo *shirts, 
gather around the clubhouse bar for a 
glass of Chablis, they recall the third 
chukker, when the forward player fell 
off his pony. Wonder whether they 
should travel to Palm Desert for a 
game this spring. Discuss whether a 
new pony is required for the coming 
season. 

One player tells a skeptic that you 
don’t have to be a millionaire to play, 
“You can poor-boy it, playing with 
only one or two horses* or spend as 
much a*s you like,” he says. 

Don Black can’t resist a return 
shot: “But you’d probably be a mil- 
lionaire if you didnl play,” he adds. 
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“Seventeen — 18 — 19 — 20. Would 

you give 21? Twenty — would you 
give five? You're out over there. IVe 
got 25 — now six. Twenty-six thousand 
dollars. Would you give seven?^’ 

The auctioneer’s cade need Okla- 
homa voice drives on, pulling higher 
and higher prices from the bidders. 
It's not a rare objet d'arl or even 
real estate that sends sums spiraling 
to 20* 50* 75 thousand — and up. What 
the bidders are after are Osage (boun- 
ty oil and gas leases^ and they’re will- 
ing to pay good money for 
the right to gamble that 
there's black gold in those 
Osage hills. 

Three times a year oil- 
men from Oklahoma* and 
from Colorado* Texas and as far away 
as Canada* gather on Agency Hill in 
Pawhuska* in the au- 
ditorium of the Osage 
Tribal Museum. The 
lease sales take place 
on Indian land, while 
the members of the 
tribal council and portraits of past 
leaders such as John Bigheart and Pie 
Pahsetopah look on, because all min- 
eral rights in Osage County belong to 
the Osage tribe. Simple as that. 

Behind that simple statement is a 
tale woven deep into Osi^ge — and 
Oklahoma — history. During the first 
decade of this century, when the tribes 
that had been settled here were being 
forced to take individual allotments 
of 110 or 160 or 320 acres, with the 
leftover land then eligible for white 
settlement, the Osages fought to keep 
all their land. 

After all* tribal leaders argued, 
hadn't the 1*470, 000-odd acres of the 
Osage Reservation been bought by 
the tribe in 1883, using money they'd 
received for the Kansas land they 
were forced to surrender to whites? 

The fact that the Osages had a 
deed could not stop the dissolution 
of their reservation or the turning of 
that reservation into Osage C^ounty, 
but it did save the land for the tribe. 

The acres were equally divided 
among the allottees, the 926 full-blood 
and the 1*303 mixed-blood or adopted 
Osages on the tribal rolls as of a 
certain date in 1907. Each received 
160 acres tax free and another 498 
acres “surplus” land, and each could 
do what he wished with it’ — sell it, 


lease it out or live on it. 

But this allotment applied only to 
the surface of the land. Tribal leaders 
had done more than just pmvent a 
land run into Osage country. They 
had saved the mineral rights for the 
tribe. Any income from what lay be- 
low the blues tern and the blackjacks 
would be divided equally among the 
allottees. Thus the Osage headright 
system was born. 

Headright has turned out to be a 
gilt-edged word. Osiige oil activity be- 


by Kate Lester Jones 


So much money changed hands 
at auctions held under this old 
tree during the Ws that it was 
dubbed the '*MilUon-dollar Elm,” 



gan in 1896, when Edwin B. Foster 
obtained a blanket lease over the en- 
tire area; the monopoly later shrank 
to 680, (XX) or so acres* and ended 
altogether in 1916. 

With the oil, money began to seep 
in. In 1912, bidding for unleased land 
began* first by sealed bid, then by 
lease auction. Throughout the teens, 
rich pools were discovered: Wildhorse, 
Hickory (’reek* Barnsdall, Nelagoney, 
Pawhuska* Pearsonia, Prue. 

The climbing fortunes of the allot- 
tees rocketed into legend 
in 1920, when E. W. Mar- 
land gushered in the bil- 
lion-dollar Burbank Field. 

The boom was on* and 
the oil interests poured in 
— new names and old ones: Texaco, 
Skelly, Gypsy, Prairie Oil and Gas, 
the Carter Oil Co., 
and, of course* Mar- 
land's own Marland 
Oil Co. Production 
was prodigious. In 
1922 Burbank yielded 
more than 24 million barrels of crude* 

In thase days, the sales were held 
under a spreading elm beside the 
Agency's Administration Building — 
the Million-dollar Elm, it was dubbed. 
An auctioneer from Skedee, just across 
the Arkansas in Pawnee County, pre- 
sided. Colonel E. Walters, resplendent 
in striped shirt and celluloid collar* 
would face ranks of oilmen and on- 
lookers and wring fortunes from the 
likes of Frank and Waite Phillips, 
Bill Skelly and E. W. Marland. Under 
that elm on a broiling June day in 
1924, Walters “cried” the dollars out 
of the oilmen’s pockets with such 
finesse that when the gavel fell for 
the last time, the Osages were richer 
by some $10*888,000. During the gold- 
en '20s, a total of 18 tracts went for 
more than a million apiece. 

The boom brought more than money 
to the Osage. It brought all those who 
follow money, from roughnecks and 
honest shopkeepers to confidence men 
and bootleggers. And the journalists 
came to tell the white world of that 
rarest of all creatures* the “rich” In- 
dian. The whole world seemed fixated 
on the Olympian attitudes toward 
money exhibited by some of the 
allottees. 

The '2Ds were part and parcel of 
what Osage author John Jaseph Ma- 
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thews called '*the gre^t frenzy/* The 
frenzy was reflected not only in the 
gambles of the oilmen and the hyper- 
bole of the journalists, but in a bizarre 
and tragic episode, the '"Osage reign 
of terror.” It is estimated that from 
25 to 30 people were murdered for 
their head right money before FBI in- 
tervention finally put a stop to the 
killing. 

To this day, Osage leaders remain 
clase-mouthed concerning the incomes 
of individual allottees. “It wouldn^t 
be fair to the people/* says Principal 
Chief Sylvester J. Tinker. “It’s very 
dangerous to give out how much allot- 
tees take in. The last time we had 
money, they killed 17 in one family. 
, . . We wouldn’t ask a white man how 
much money he had. We respect other 
people’s privacy more than they’ve 
respected ours/’ 

About other aspects of Osage oil, 
Tinker is less reticent. 

On the Osage mineral rights: “The 
Osage bought the reservation. We had 
a deed. If we hadn’t had that deed, 
we wouldn’t be in the oil business/* 

On the effects of wealth: “It has 
made us able to afford better edu- 
cation, As far as the white man is 
concerned, it’s given us wealth, all 
the nice things money can buy. On 
the other hand, it*s brought in a lot 
of bad elements. ... I can show 
you better than I can tell you.” He 
opens a Pawhiiska telephone book 
to the yellow- pages listing “Attor- 
neys/’ “Why else would we have 37 
lawyers in a town of 4,300?” he asks. 

Tinker also points out a couple of 


often -overlooked facts. First, though 
there are only and always 2,229 head- 
rights, today there are between 8,000 
and 10,000 Osages. That means many 
do not share in the oil money. 

He also adds that oil has not brought 
one long bonanza. The bottom fell 
out during the Depression, when 
Osage oil sold for as little as 10 cents 
a barrel; the smallest allotment check 
ever issued was for $72. And oil ac- 
tivity sputtered along through the '40s, 
*50s and ’60s, 

Today, Tinker says, things are 
smoother. “This generation is hand- 
ling things much better than earlier 
ones did/* he says. “We’re in the 
mainstream now/* 

Life in the mainstream has had 
its effect on the lease sales. The early- 
day sales often attracted large groups 
of Osages. Today, only a few attend, 
and the ones who do are there mainly 
to visit and catch up on the news. “It's 
a business/* says Maudie Cheshewalla, 
curator of the tribal museum. “The 
tribal council is here, and the business 
staff from the administration, so they 
know their interests are being taken 
care of.'* 

These days, those interests are look- 
ing up again. There are about 11,000 
oil wells in the county, along with 
3,500 injection wells and 600 gas wells, 
producing 28,000 barrels of oil a day, 
and 2,530 million cubic feet of gas. 
Lease income was approximately $13.5 
million last year, plus royalties set at 
18% percent When he welcomed bid- 
ders to last October's sale, Tinker 
said, “First of all, I’m happy you’re 


Bidding goes on until all the 
leases are gone. Auctioneer 
Gilbert Humphries^ who has 
worked the sales for 28 years, 
recalls that in February> 1981, he 
worked for seven hours straight 
and tried to sell a million an 
hour. “/ just missed it — only 
sold about $6,987, 710, ” he says. 

All kinds of people come to the 
sales — local ranchers, tribal 
members, oilmen from all over — 
but there are a lot of "*regularSf ” 
too. *^rue made some good 
friends here over the years, '* 
Humphries says. Photos by 
Fred Marvel 
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Sylvester Tinker, Osage prin- 
cipal chief: *'Geologists say that 
60 percent of the oil here is still 
in the ground. It's our job to take 
care of it for our children, grand- 
children and great-grandchild- 
rent on through time. " Photo by 
Fred MarveL 


here, and I hope you brought your 
pocketbooks, because between you and 
the Arabs, youVe done more for the 
Osages in the last four years than the 
federal government has in 150 years.'* 
The oilmen who gather today don't 
have faces that get seen in the papers 
or names that are household words. 
The companies aren't ( 'onoco or Skelly 
or Sinclair, but C'entennial and Golden 
and DC’X* But the bidders are here 
for the same reason their more famous 


J.M. Graves has been coming to 
sales since 1952; since 1956 he^s 
been bidding for his own Tulsa- 
based oil company. ^'You don't 
have title problems in Osage 
County, because you only have 
one owner, '* he says. '"And it's a 
very comfortable place to work. 
The geological information is 
probably the best in the coum 
try'* Photo by Fred Marvel 


The sales are held in the old 
chapel and school building, 
which now houses the Osage 
Tribal Museum, on Agency Hill 
in Pawkuska. Lease prices run 
from a few thousand to five and 
even six figures. 



C^aWes Callahan of Indepen- 
dence, Kan., one of the origiral 
Osage allottees, attends sales off 
and on when he visits Pawhuska. 
'7 was at a sale in the 20s when 
five leases went for more than a 
million apiece , " he says. Photo 
by Fred Marvel. 


predecessors were: to gamble a lot 
of money that they can produce a well 
that will make them even more. 

Newell Barker, chief of the Minerals 
Department cjf the Osage Indian agen- 
cy, says that interest is strong in Osage 
oil. ‘'Ours is more geared to the in- 
dependent producer/' Barker says. “A 
small company that only had a couple 
of hundred thousand could pretty well 
pul in a well here. You couldn't even 
buy a lease in western Oklahoma for 
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$200,000, ** The relative shallowness 
of Osage deposits gives a break to 
the independents; a ballpark average 
is 2,000 feet. Add to that an estimated 
80- percent success rate, and you can 
begin to see the attraction. 

The bidders, some in suits, some in 
“preppy casual*' and some in jeans. 
Western shirts and ballcaps rigged 
with the logos of oil equipment supply 
houses, spend the time when they're 
not bidding in visiting or smoking or 
drinking coffee and munching dough- 
nuts and in making cryptic marks on 
the bidders' sale list provided by the 
agency. 

Auctioneer Gilbert Humphries of 
Tonkawa keeps up a steady stream 
of banter around and through his urg- 
ings to jump a price just a few more 
thousand. “Just keep at it," he tells 
the bidders, “and when it gets too 
high, I'll let you know." To one who's 
hesitating somewhere around $50,000, 
he says, “I hear there's a 200-barrel 
well right in the near vicinity." Mut- 
ters one oilman, “There'd better be/' 

Still the bids climb, sometimes over 
the $100,000 mark. The glory days of 
million-dollar leases may be gone, but 
good times have returned for many 
oilmen — and for many Osages, at least 
as far as money is concerned. 

The oil may not last quite as long 
as the grass grows and the streams 
flow, but as long as oil runs the world, 
pumpjacks will be as common a sight 
on the Osage hills as sleek cattle and 
bluestem grass. And on the third 
Wednesday in February, June and 
October, the auctioneer’s voice will be 
raised in his hypnotizing chant: “Fifty 
— 51 — 52 — 53. Anybody got 55? Fifty- 
six^ — 57. Fifty -seven thousand dollars." 
The oil's out there. All they have to 
do is find it. And pay the Osages 
for the privilege of looking. 


Round‘Up time in the Osage, 
during i/te annual Osage County 
Cattlemen^s Association Con- 
vention. Riches lie above the 
ground as well as below it; the 
county has been called some of 
the finest cattle-growing country 
in the world. Photo by Paul 
Lefebvre. 
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Cimarron Circuit 



OTERA HOUSE ON 


by Kyle Noble 

Noble is a Normun free-lance ufriter. 



In a state where Willie and Way Ion 
an" houKehold words, the Cimarron 
C’iro-iit Opjera Company is winning 
fans you wouldn't suspect: folks in 
boo ts and cowboy ha ts, con v icts i n 
McAlester - people who had never 
seen an opera before. 

Numbering some" 40 singers and 
technicians, the Norman-based troupe 
is the only louring opera company of 
its sixe in the nation. In a time when 
opera companies in some large metro- 
politan cities have folded from lack 
of support, C’imarron (’treuit is play- 
ing to full houses, from Little Dixie 
to the Oklahoma Panhandle. 

SUirting its seventh year this spring, 
the company is non-profit, bix-exempt 
and D|>erating— thus far — in the black. 

They're singing in English, a fact 
which many Oklahomans appreciate, 
and their stock in trade is a blend 
of comedy, fantasy, tragedy and ro- 
mance that keeps people coming back. 
TheyVe played everything from the 
sly comedy of Puccini's “Gianni 
Schicchi” (just say “Johnny SHEE- 
chee" and youVe clase enough) to 
Menotti^s chilling portrayal of a police 
state in “The Consul.*’ 

Road shows this year include von 
Flotow's romantic comedy, “Martha/' 


Members of the company intro- 
duce "'Hansel and G re tel'' to 
Oklahoma CUians at a perfor- 
mance at the Oklahoma Museum 
of Arty housed in the Buttram 
Mansion on Nichols Road. 
Right, Kevin Rawlings helps 
Erica ThomaSy an OU student 
from Spencer, achieve just the 
level of horridness appropriate 
to her role as the witch in 
Humperdinck's fantasy. Photos 
by Paul Lefebvre. 
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Humperdinck’s fantiisy> “Hansel and 
G re tel/’ and Verdi’s romantic truj^edy, 
“Rifjoletto/’ Best-loved scenes from 
seven or eij^hl difft^rent operas are 
featured in their variety package Gala, 
when^ some of the arias are sung in 
I tie original Italian, (lerman or French. 

There’s nothing radically new about 
singing in English- the Sadler Wells 
Opera in FIngland has done the same 


for years but (’imarron ('ircuit’s ap- 
proach is slightly unorthodox. Not 
only are they taking opera out to the 
people in 27 Oklahoma towns i last 
year’s tour also included 10 state cor- 
rectional facilities), their company 
membership has been as diverse as 
the audience thc^y r<»ach. 

Ron Ross came to Norman on a 
football scholarship and went on to 


join the Houston Opera; Danny Gray 
is headed for stardom at Opryland in 
Nashville; Richard Gorman has his 
own rock hand; and Patricia McGlolh- 
iin made the prestige- ladezi finals of 
the international Luciano Pavarotti 
competition. 

Other singers have been business- 
men and housewives, secretaries and 
retired military personnel, along with 
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Carol Brice Carey, lefu and Tom 
Carey are the moving forces be- 
hind the Cimarron Circuit Opera. 
The company^ which gets its op- 
eratic acts together and takes 
them on the Okiahojna road each 
season, plays to enthralled 
crowds in cities and crossroads 
^and behind prison walls. 
Photos by Fred Marvel 


the students nnd faculty you'd expect 
in a university town like Norman. 

The people behind this winning com- 
bination are Thomas and Carol Brice 
C^'arey, both members of the voice 
faculty of the University of Oklahoma 
School of Music. Both are interna- 
tionally known — C arey as an operatic 
baritone and his wife, a contralto, as 
a concert soloist. They met on a 
tour of France, singing in Gershwin's 
“Porgy and Bess,*' and were married 
in 1969, the year they came to OU. 

Carey still remembers a gifted voice 
student who simply fro^e in auditions, 
but had a marvelous voice that 
shouldn't be confined to a classroom, 
he felt. That, in part, was behind the 
Careys' idea for a touring group— to 
give OU students and other area talent 
more experience in live stage per- 
formance. 

Presenting a guest round of Easter 
performances, Carey started looking 
at church sanctuaries with a specula- 
tive eye : '^Fbey were comfortable, well- 
lighted , acoust ica I ly balanced - and 
empty, most of the week. “It's a sin," 
he reasoned, “to have so much talent 
as we do In Oklahoma and not create 
avenues of performance for them." 
He appealed to Oklahoma clergymen 
he'd met for performance sptice, and 
not a one refused. 

The ('areys invested $1,500 of their 
own money to start the fledgling opera 
company. Norman's First Presbyterian 
Church became their home base, and 
the troupe was originally known as the 
Church Circuit Opera Company, a 
name they kept until switching to 
Cimarron Circuit in 1980. 

They're now performing in muse- 


ums, libraries, theaters and gymnasi- 
ums as well as churches, going any- 
where they're invited. 

Grants from the Oklahoma Arts 
Council and private foundations, fees 
paid by local performance sponsors 
and donations from private contrib- 
utors help pay the company's costs. 

Carey handles the bookings with 
contagious enthusiasm. “I have to in- 
itiate the community,” he says. “I 
tell them we're not only opera, we're 
musical drama, musical fanti^sy. Some 
of these little communities are fas- 
cinated with opera/' 

So were state prisoners. For a tour 
of correctional facilities sponsored by 
the state Arts Council, the company 
performed “Gianni Schicchi,” a com- 
edy involving a forged will and a 
confidence scheme. “I didn't really 
know if they were going to enjoy it 
or not,” Carey says, “and the girls 
were so frightened when they locked 
those doors, but it was one of the 
most interesting and exhilarating times 
we've had." 

The inmates, no strangers to forgery 
and flimflam themselves, thought the 
opera was hilarious. 

Once exposed to the opera sound, 
people tend to bf‘ hooked. “I've had 
people in cowboy hats and boots come 
up and say, 'You know, I really en- 
joyed it/ " Carey says. “In Sulphur, 
a lady came up to say, ‘I'm 74 years 
old and I've never seen an opera be- 
fore please come back.' ” 

Pat McGlothlin's father, who owns 
a feed and seed business in Uvalde, 
Texas, was flatly Incredulous about 
her proposed career in ofx'ra. (“You're 
going into thatT* he said.) He is now 


listed among company patrons who 
helped .sponsor a benefit last fall by 
British singing star Cleo Laine. 

Performers travel in the company's 
station wagon, courtesy of an earlier 
Laine benefit, plus trucks loaned by 
OU for costumes and sets that have 
grown steadily more elaborate, 'rhey 
provide everything but a piano for 
their road shows. < SfKmsors pay a fee 
to bring performances to their towns, 
but it generally covers less than half 
the costs of a road show; grants and 
contributions help make up the differ- 
ence.) 

The Careys' beginning budget was 
threadbare. She made the costumes, 
he was the light crew, and they did 
all the coaching and musical directing, 
(’arey beams when he talks about the 
troupe’s new lighting system: “When 
we started out, all we had was a 
switch," he fyiys, “We could turn the 
lights off and on, and that was it. 
Then I bought a dimmer to attach 
to the wall switch. I’d run back and 
be stage manager, tell everybody to 
be quiet, and then run back and dim 
the lights,” he chuckles. 

'rhis year the company has its own 
technical crew, staffed by OU work- 
study students, a full-time business 
manager and a part-time grant writer 
and financial consultant I both of 
whom also perform). 

Nobody is a full-time performer; 
productions and rehearsals are fitted 
around regular schedules of work, stu- 
dy or teaching. And it works. “We 
see these kids grow in the company/' 
Carey says. “The quality has grown 
every single year." 
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There are a lot of reasons to wander 
down into the southeastern most ehunk 
of Oklahoma ealled Mc(\jrtain (dain- 
ty: Beavers Bend State Park* Pine 
('reek Reservoir* the Mc( 'urlatn roiin- 
ty Wilderness Area. But the county 
contains more than ^ood hunting and 
fishing, more than spechicular views 
of woods and water. It holds a rich 
heritage tucked away in its hills 
and valleys, and six sites scattered 
around the county share the history 
that stretches from the fertile Red 
River Valley to the pine-and-hard- 
wood-covered Kiamichi Mountains, 

At Idabel is the Museum of the 
Red River, dedicated to showing the 
artifacts of the prehistoric C'addoans, 
first inhabiUinls of the land that has 
become t he cou n t y . 

Because most private collections 
eventually are taken away from the 
area where the material was found, 
Idabel businessman Quintus Herron 
created the Museum of the Red River 
for the city, 

‘*Our primary goiil is to show the 
people who live here now exactly who 
lived here t houses nds of years ago*” 
his wife, Mary* Siiys. 

To do this* the museum, on U,S. 
Highway 259 Bypass* houses an ex* 
tensive t'addoan collection. Various 
special exhibits and programs are 
given* and museum director* archeol- 
ogist Gregory Perino, conducts an 
adult field school for amateur arch- 
eologists each spring. 

Open daily* the museum is free. 

Just up the road in Broken Bow^ 
is another {'addoan collection* this 


Idabel's coloniat-style Magnolia 
Mansion, named to reflect the 
Mobile, Ala^, origins of cur- 
rent owner Tom Bagwell is set 
rich green grounds* 
Photo by Peggy Weems. 




Time hustTl touched the parlor 
of the Harrh Home, south of 
idabeL Built by Choctaw Su- 
preme Court Judge Henry C. 
Harris in 1S67, the solid pine 
structure has been lived in by 
Harrises ever since. Photo by 
Fred MarveL 


one a home-done affair. 

La Mnrr Smith tells visitors that 
he found an arrow-point 25 years ago 
and says, *'I became greedy,” He now 
owns one of the world’s largest private 
collections of C'addoan artifacts and 
willingly shares both the collection 
and his knowledge about it at Me- 
morial Indian Museum, located be- 
hind his home at 402 E* 2nd 8t. in 
Broken Bow. 

The col led ion is noi profeKs ion ally 
or selectively displayed. Smith takes 
pride in showing everything he finds 
rather than only the bc\st p!f?ces. He 
stresses to amateurs that everything 
found is important. 

There is no admission charge to this 
one-oha-kind museum, and Smith or 
a member of his family is always 
present to discuss the holdings. 

It's a short drive from Smith's mu- 
seum to the Gardner Mansion, six 
miles east of Broken Bow, but the 
drive croasas centuries as well as miles, 
from the time of the (^iddoans to that 
of the (^hoctaws. 


More than two4 birds of the dis- 
placed Choctaws from Mississippi 
aime to Mct'urtain County tn IB32. 
The ”Trai! of Tears” ended for them 
on the west bank of the Mountain 
Fork River. 

Dr. Lewis Stiles grew up near that 
ford in the Mountain Pork in an 
antebellum structure commonly known 
as the Gardner Mansion. He later 
brought his own family to live there. 

The steamboat gothic two -story 
dwelling was built for Choctaw Prin- 
cipal {'hief Jefferson Gardner, whose 
parents were two of the weary travel- 
ers from Mississippi. 

Stiles and his wife, Frances, main- 
tain the house, continuing restoration 
begun by Stiles's grandfather in 1922. 

The Gardner Mansion is on the 
National Register of Historic Places. 


It contains numerous relics found witfv 
in a 70-mile radius, furnishings of the 
period and artifacts of ihe Five Civil- 
ized Tribes. 

The Stileses are quick to point out 
that these artifacts shew how advanced 
the Indian.s were during this period. 

Near the mansion, beside the road- 
bed that was the ”Trail of Tears,” 
is a 2,(KK)-year-Dld, l25-foot-ta!l cy- 
press tree that has been a landmark 
for travelers for centuries. 

Tours of the I'muse iind acce.ss to 
the tree are availahle daily year-round. 
A fee is charged. 

Another glimpse of Choctaw history 
can be seen at the Harris House, 
tucked away in the hills off U.S. 259 
south of Idabel Finding the house 
is a bit of an adventure in itself: Take 
a left off 259 at the Harris House 
historical marker, 15 miles south of 
Idabel. A black topped county high- 
way will lead you to a house built by 
(’hoctaw Supreme ('ourt Judge Henry 
C. Harris. 

Judge Harris, nephew of famed 


The Forest Heritage Center, lo- 
cated at Beavers Bend State 
Park, tells the story of ike role 
that forests have played in the 
history of McCurtain County, 
Photo by Fred Marvel. 
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Chief Peter Pitchlyrm, Jserved with 
the Confederacy and was a member 
of the Dawes Commission, as well as 
a senator and a representative in the 
C’hoctaw Nation. 

He built the house in 1867, near 
his business interests in the Red River 
area at the community of Pleasant 
Hill. It has been lived in continuously 
since then by Harris descendants. 

Ruby Harris and her late husband, 
Charlie, began restoration 32 years 
ago. As young teachers, they moved 
into the solid pine structure and in- 
Harrises documents, the 
family Bible and a bed brought by 
.riverboat from Mississippi by his 
Elij^abeth Pitchlynn and 
William Riley Harris. 

the National Register of His- 
^toric Places. Harris House is furnished 
with period pieces and Harris family 
heirlooms, Mrs. Harris has a collection 
of relics iasued at the time of the 
j “Trail of Tears" and the swords of 
j both Judge Harris and his grandfather. 
^ John Pitchlynn, who was made a 
major by George Washington during 
the American Revolution. 

Mrs. Harris, who is editing the 
judge^s documents for a book, wel- 
comes all who come to the house. 
She is listed in the Idabel phonebook 
and says that if you call ahead of 
time, she will make it a point to be 
there. 

Her many stories and her rich know- 
ledge of McCurtain County. Choctaw 
history and the Harris family make 
the trip worthwhile. 


Visitors to the county also have 
the chance to visit another home built 
by a judge, this one originally the 
Idabel home of Federal Judge G. A, 
Spaulding, who put the finishing 
touches on his Southern Colonial 
dwelling in 1910. 

If you have a yen for cool white 
pillars, crystal chandeliers and spa- 
cious grounds dotted with magnolias, 
oaks and pecans, step up to the 
beveled-glass front door of the Mag- 
nolia Mansion, at 601 S.E. Adams 
St. in Idabel, The home was purchased 
by Tom and Betty Bagwell in 1971; 
the Bagwells restored the place to 
its Spaulding-era magnificence and 
opened it to the public in 1976, 

The mansion, listed on the National 
Register of Historic Places, is rich 
with hardwood floors, French doors 
and Colonial sampler ceilings, and a 


The museums of McCurtain 
County hold treasures. Top. 
Antique ironware hangs in the 
fireplace at the Gardner Man- 
sion, off U.S. 70 six miles east 
of Broken Bow. Center, Pioneer 
women wove rugs on looms like 
this one at Broken Bow's Mem- 
orial Indian Museunh Bottom. 
The Caddoans are long gone 
from the county, but they left 
ornaments of great beauty be- 
hind. This is from the Museum 
of the Red River in I da be i 
Photos by Fred Marvel 



magnolia-blossom motif is echoed in 
decorations inside the house itself. 
Many of the rotsms are furnished with 
antique and period furniture; collec- 
tions of Northwood carnival glass, 
Roseville pottery and Fostoria crystal 
are also displayed. 

The Bagwells open their home to 
visitors by appointment; call them at 
1 405 ) 286-3200. Admission is charged. 

The Indians and the white,s who 
have peopled McCurtain County have 
left their mark on its history, but the 
magic word in the county's economy 
has been timber. 

The Forest Heritage Center in Bea- 
vers Bend State Park, off U,S. High- 
way 259, north of Broken Bow. is a 
museum offering a fa.scinating look 
at the forest's role in the livelihood 
of southeastern Oklahoma. 

The Center's main focus is a series 
of dioramas by former U.S. Forest 
Service artist Harry RossoU. creator of 
the “Smokey the Bear" cartoons. Ros- 
so!! has installed five of the 15 planned 
for the 1 7.0tKKsquare-foot museum. 

The 23-by-7-foot murals of detailed 
forest scenes, done in acrylic on can- 
vas. provide the backdrop for rep- 
resentations of prehistoric flora and 
fauna, early living conditions, the de- 
velopment of tools and logging prac- 
tice.s and the part forestry will play 
in the future. 

Other imposing features are giant 
log sculptures by Hungarian artist 
Peter Toth and chain-saw sculpture 
by Lester Rishei of Pennsylvania 
State University. 

Toth, beciiuse of his admiration for 
the American Indian, has pledged to 
place similar sculpture of an Indian's 
head in each of the 50 states. 

The 40-foot-talI carving and a larg- 
er- than-life-sixed henr were cut from 
a 450-year-old native McCurtain 
County bald cypress. 

The center, directed by John Bain 
of the Forest Service, is open Tuesday 
through S^iturday from 9 a,m. to 4:30 
p.m. and Sunday from 1 to 4:30 p.m. 
Admission is charged. 

Steamboat gothic architecture and 
C'addojm projectih? points. Chain-saw 
sculpture and the sword of a Revolu- 
tionary War major w'ho just happened 
to be a ('hoctaw^ History and people 
who have made it their business to 
share it with others. It's all waiting 
down among the mountain scenery 
of McC'urtain County. 
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Wilh crissvroHsint^ Inti^rHiateHi (^Idafumm has fwcume the vmssnmds of the 
nation far tmnsvoniinentai Irantd. Ueudlijfhis and ItdlUjrhis of cars and trucks ^ 
iibovo, make an interest in pattern at nif^ht in northeastern Oklahoma City 
where /-d5 and the Turner Turnpike (I -4^) iniersecL Pht^lo hy Ikiul Ijefebore. 


Bill Swisher of CMI 


KING 
OF THE 
ROAD 
BUILDERS 


by Joye R. Boulton 

r/(jye /L Boulton is u Norman free-ianee writer. 

The are what catch your eye. 

First, the American flag, a huf^e one. 
Then, ranged along the curved drive, 
the others: Argentina, Brazil, ('hina, 
ECcuador, Honduras, Hungary, Iraq, 
Libya, Malaysia, Mexico, Nether- 
lands, Saudi Arabia, South Africa, 
Spain, Syria, Venezuela — the list goes 
on and on. 

Together, those flags represent a 
bond that links ever so many nations 
to America and, mure specifically, to 
Oklahoma. 

Indeed, Oklahomans own brand of 
initiative and know-how are repre- 
sented nationally and int€*rnationally 
by one Bill Swisher, driving force be- 
hind the far-flung enterprise known 
as TMI, one of the world's largest 
manufacturers of heavy construction 
equipment. 

*'('hange is opportunity in disguise, 
(hange presents a challenge to find 
new methods, to solve old problems. 
Those who acccijt the challenge will 
find countless opportunities to serve 
the needs of a growing community or 
the nation.” 

That’s Bill Swisher talking, and it's 
on a bedrock of faitb in free enterprise 
that he's built (’MI. Bedside 1-4(1, about 
10 mile.s west of downtcjwn Oklahoma 
City, stands its headquarters and home 
office- complete with those flags fly- 
ing, dearly visible from the highway. 

That flag display. It exemplifies 
Swisher's eyt* h)r the rJramatic. If for- 
eign representatives are visiting the 
plant, their country's flag is displayed 
on the first pole. '‘Whenever 1 travel, 
I like to yive the A me r lain flag,” 
Swisher explains. “It always gives me 


a thrill and makes me feel proud. So, 
I like to fly their flag for them. And, 
you know, I've never had a person 
fail to notice it.” 

A firm that in 1980 employed 1,500 
workers, grossed $1 14.500, CXX) and 
stands recognized worldwide as a 
leader in the field of road-building 
equipment, CMI was founded in 
1964. After a stint with the Seabees 
in the Korean War, Swvisher had joined 
forces with his father and bought a 
distributorship in a construction ma- 
chinery equipment business. But he 
wasn't satisfied with available pro- 
ducts, so he set up Construction Ma- 
chinery Incorporated, the firm that 
eventually was to give CMI the logo 
that is now its legal designation. 

It was a time when interstate high- 
way construction throughout the 
United S tides — including Oklahoma — 
was in full swing. But all the grading 
tools in use were manual. The ability 
t<i hold grade required a man with 
years of experience and a “feel” for 
the job. There were not enough of 
them to handle the increased demand. 

Swisher's answer was to develop the 
dual lane autograde, a trimming ma- 
chine that immensely speeded and 
simplified preparation of the soil to 
receive surfacing material. Then, pro- 
totyjje completed, he contacted 100 
leading road builders across the coun- 
try. A demonstration won him 24 
orders and immediate recognition. 
First commercial use of the autograder 
was on the Indian Nations Turnpike 
in 1964. 

Swisher grins when he thinks back 
on those days. “We just built a better 
mousetrap,” he stiys. “The world came 
to us to buy it. We were able to sell 
all the products wc* could manufacture, 
’'rhal very first year we had a positive 
cash flow. So we went on to create 
more and better mousetraps.” 
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Indeed he did. The next product » 
a slipform paver, also cut hours of 
labor sharply, and mtd with equal 
success. 

TMI now stands as the world 
largest supplier of automated fine- 
grading and slipform paving machines. 
And though Swisher hates to be called 
a genius, the' fact remains that today 
he holds more than 50 patents on 
equipment that first came into being 
in his fertile brain. Today 80 percent 
or better of the pavement in the United 
States goes through ('MI machines. 

In 1968 the firm expanded to foreign 
markets. By 1970 most European coun- 
tries were using (^Ml-built equipment 
The company was one of the first 
American conc-erns to do business with 
Russia before the Nixon detente, and 
1974 saw the Russians licensed to 
build both autograde and slipform 
units. Around the world, wherever new 
construction got under way, ('"MI was 
present. 

By the early 1970s, however, road 
building in the United Sbites had 
reached its peak. The interstate high- 


way system was nearing completion. 

At the same time, old roads were 
wearing out. Inflation and rising prices 
were driving up costs. 

*‘Twenty-five years ago, $25,(KKI 
would build 10 miles of resurfacing,” 
says V. O. Bradley, assistant director. 
Fiscal and Programs, Oklahoma De- 
partment of Transportation. “Now it*s 
only one mile." And again: “When 
construction was cheaper, we looked 
at new alignment — that is, replacing 
old with new construction on new 
right-of-way. Today we can no longer 
afford to do that because of the cast 
of materials. Ten years ago costs were 
less than $4(K),0()t) per mile for new 
construction. Today it'S almost 
$900,fKKy per mile. That's forcing us 
to change our highway improvements 
philo.sophy. In the future — well, weVe 
doing it now— weVe more concerned 
with rehabilitating and reconstructing 
rathc'r than new construction/* 

Turning to resurfacing, in 1975 ( 'MI 
introduced an automated pavement 
profiler. It cut into old concrete or 
asphalt roads and prepared them for 
resurfacing. Once again a need was 


The flags and signs that mark 
the location of CMI's head- 
quarters make patterns against 
an Oklahoma City sunset. Be- 
low, A portable asphalt produc- 
tion and recycling plant stands 
loaded on railroad flatcars. The 
company's equipment has been 
used to build roads throughout 
the world. Photos by Paul 
Lefebvre. 


filled and sales were forthcoming. 

The Roto- Mill first was used on 
concrete on the elevated portion of 
the west-bound lanes of 1-40 in down- 
town Oklahoma Tity in March 1976. 
Later that same month the first as- 
phalt project was undertaken — the 
main runway at linker Air Force 
Base. 

An added advantage was that C'MFs 
Roto- Mill left the road's new face 
level to within one-eighth-inch toler- 
ance. It also roughed the surface to 
provide good bonding and a higher 
coefficient of resistance, as well as 
eliminating unevenness and asphalt 
buildup at curbs and around manholes. 
Thus, the new road was both better 
and safer. 

Today, m^arly all runway renova- 
tion at every major airport in the 
world is done with this machine. 

Swisher had still more to offer. 

Reconstruction, in the accepted 
practice of the period, called for rip- 
ping up deteriorated roadways and 
hauling away and dumping the debris, 
or putting down a layer of new a.sphalt 
to cover the old. Some cities in the 
East had as many as 10 layers in 
places, using problems with curbs, 











diesel smoke in my lungs there, a 
long time ago/' he says. 

His handshake is hearty, his manner 
open and friendly. A shovel stands in 
the office corner alongside the ex- 
fH?nsive leather sofa. I'here's a hard 
hat ready at hand behind the expanse 
of executive desk. In addition to head- 
ing (^MI, he's a leader in construction 
and transportation industry affairs 
and organizations , . . an active civic 
and community worker , . . an ardent 
patriot ... a frequent speaker on 
the opportunities the free enterprise 
system offers. Father of seven children, 
five boys and two girls, he's been 
married for 25 years. And his wdfe 
is his wife for life, so far as he's 
concerned. 

As if all that weren't enough to 
keep him busy, he also owns a work- 
ing ranch just outside Oklahoma (Ity 
— “to help give the kids the feel of 
the earth, I want them to get that, 
no matter what, like I did from my 
mother's father. That^s where ('Ml 
and I both came from.“ 


drains, manhole covers and the like, 
'Fhe waste appjilled Swisher, 

The issue, as he saw it, was that 
asphalt has an average life of only 
10 to 15 years because it hardens 
under exposure to air and transport 
fumes, and crumbles. 

Though asphalt loses its flexibility 
with age, it doesn't go away. So , , , 
mightn't there be some way to recycle 
those 15 billion tons of surfacing ma- 
terials instead of replacing them? 

Result: In 1977 C'MI introduced a 
reprocessing plant that would recycle 
the material reclaimed by the Roto- 
Mill unit into a new hot asphalt pave- 
ment. These units would process up 
to 6<K) tons of asphalt per hour. Re- 
covery costs run about a dollar a ton, 
as compared with 16 dollars j>er ton 
for new material. Since the material's 
already at the site, transportation 
costs are saved also. 

CM I asphalt recycling equipment 
was first used on one and one-half 
miles of Morgan Road, the st^ction^ 
line road bordering ('Ml headquarters. 
Then* in 1978, all major streets at 
the Oklahoma State Fairgrounds were 
milled and recycled using ("MI equip- 
ment. To date, about 320*(K)0 tons of 


asphalt have been recycled in Okla- 
homa, at a savings of approximately 
40 percent. 

In view of Oklahoma's 10,f)00 miles 
of city streets, 12,400 miles of state 
highways, 86, (KK) miles of county 
roads, 488 miles of turnpikes and 814 
miles of interstate highway, that's im- 
portiint. 

Meanwhile, ("MI continues to move 
forward. At the moment, new develop- 
ments in oilfield equipment hold the 
spotlight. The company has just in- 
troduced a high-efficiency oil well 
pumping unit design based on what 
the firm says is a “brand -new geo- 
metry/' Swisher's convinced it will 
revolutionize the industry. 

It all adds up to a record of which 
Oklahoma, as well as Swisher, can 
be proud. 

But regardless of his firm's achieve- 
ments, Bill Swisher remains down-to- 
eiirth, a legacy of the time he spent 
working in the fields of the Kentucky 
tobacco farm of his grandfather. He 
Ciirried water to the field hands and 
worked with farm machin€»ry. “I got 
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by Paul McClung 

Paul McClung is managing editor of 
tke Lawton Constitution. 


For thousands of years before the 
white rnan came to the land that is 
now Oklahoma, vast herds of American 
bison ranged over its western prairies. 
Why, then, when the buffalo herd 
at the Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge was being formed back around 
1907, did conservationists have to im- 
port buffalo all the way from the 
Bronx Zoo in New York C'ity? 

For a depressingly simple reason: 
The buffalo, sturdy symbol of the 
West, had been slaughttTed until 
hardly a one remained in Oklahoma. 

And so 15 rare American bison were 
shipped to the Wichitas from the 
Bronx, arriving in October 1907, a few 
weeks after Oklahomans had accepted 
their new state constitution. 

For 75 years now, that “new"' herd 
has thrived and multiplied on the 
59,020-acre refuge. Hundreds of thou* 
sands of visitors tour the refuge each 
year to view the 600 buffalo mingling 
with Texas Longhorns, elk, deer and 
wild turkey. 

The buffalo that amble acrass the 
refuge's scenic highway appear decep- 
tively tame, though signs warn that 
they’re dangerous. They remain mys- 
tical, magnificent wild beasts. 

The slaughter of the buffalo in the 
19th century is one of the most shame- 
ful chapters in American history. Their 
preservation is one of the finest. 

Before the white man came, the 
buffalo were a way of life to the 
Indians. The big shaggy animals pro- 
vided food, clothing and tipi skins. 

The white men assaulted the frontier 
and slaughtered approximately 40 miL 
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Cowboys at the Wichita Moun- 
tains Wildlife Refuge bring in 
the buffalo for the annual sale. 
Lawton Constitution photo by 
Bill Dixon, Below- The view to 
the west from Mount Scott takes 
in miles of refuge territory. 
Photo by Paul Lefebvre, 




lion buffalo between 1875 and 1900. 
A buffalo hide became standard buggy 
equipment. Hide hunting was big busi- 
ness. Smoked buffalo tongue was a 
common dish. Railroads invaded the 
land, and the settler's plow turned 
the prairie upside down. Special trains 
were run into the plains for tourists 
who killed bison for “sport"' and left 
the carcasses to rot The millions of 
buffalo that had roamed North Ameri- 
ca for thousands of years were nearly 
wiped out in less than 50- By 1900 
the population was down to about 
500 head nationwide. 

The destruction of the buffalo was 
a major aiuse of the Indian outbreaks 
of the 1870s. During the Medicine 
Lodge Treaty discussions in October 
1867, in what is now southern Kansas, 
Kiowa Chief Satanta said, “I love the 
land and the buffalo and will not part 
with it - - . I want the children 
raised as I was* ... A long time 
ago this land belonged to our fathers; 
but when I go up the river I see camps 
of soldiers on its banks* These soldiers 
cut down my timber; they kill my 
buffalo; and when I see that it feels 
as if my heart would burst with sor- 
row," 

A year later, at the eastern end of 
the Wichita Mountains, Ft Sill was 
established to subdue and control the 
Southern Plains tribes. But even after 
the Indians had been hunted down 
and herded into reservations! the buf- 
falo mystique persisted. 

The Plains Indians danced the buf- 
falo dance. The Oglala Sioux prayed 
in the “Song of the Messiah" that the 
vanished buffalo would again thunder 
across the vast prairies. They all 
dreamed of a messiah and turned to 
the Ghast Dance religion, which 


peaked in 1890. 

The dream of the religion, which 
began in the Northwest and spread 
like prairie fire to many tribes, was 
that a messiah would come for the 
Indians, bringing a new earth, an earth 
with unplowed prairie and clean 
streams, an earth filled with buffalo. 
The white men would be pushed back 
into the sea by this new earth, which 
would cover the old like a glacier. 
But the Indians would be lifted by the 
Ghost Dance feathers to the new earth, 
there to be reunited with relatives who 
had died. All would live and hunt buf- 
falo forever. 

Many whites feared that the Ghost 
Dance would cause a general uprising 
and pressured the Army to put down 
the movement. The result was the 
tragic and unnecessary Battle of 
Wounded Knee. 

No messiah came. After the buffalo 
were gone, hungry Indians on reserva- 
tions were given live beef by the gov- 
ernment. The “beef issues" became 
parodies of buffalo hunts* Cattle were 
released from a pen, and Indians on 
horseback would chase and kill them* 
Women then moved in with skinning 
knives* They would not see buffalo 
again until 1907. 

In 1905, William T. Hornaday and 
others organized the American Bison 
Society. Their negotiations with the 
New York Zoological Society resulted 
in an offer to donate 15 bison from 
the Bronx Zoo to the government, if 
Congress would appropriate funds to 
fence 8,000 acres within the Wichita 
National Forest and Game Preserve 
(now the Wichita Mountains Wild- 
life Refuge). Congress set aside 
$15,000 to build the fence* 

On Oct* 11, 1907, the 15 buffalo^ 
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Buffalo bound for the Wichltas 
— from the Bronx — October 
1907, Left. Frank Rush, right, 
supervisor of the then-named 
Wichita Game Preserve, and 
William T* Hornaday, far left, 
with one of 15 bison being sent 
to Oklahoma from the Bronx 
Zoo. Right. After the buffalo 
arrived by train at Cache, they 
were hauled overland to their 
new home. Photos courtesy of 
the Museum of the Great Plains 
Archives, 


seven bulls and eight cows — were 
shipped to OkJahoma by train in in- 
dividual crates in fancy **Arms Palace 
Horse Boxcars/’ They arrived at ("ache 
on Oct. 18. Many Indians, including 
Quanah Parker, last chief of the 
("omanches, had camped at the station 
for days, waiting to see the buffalo. 
The Indians gazed in awe and told 
stories of the old days, when they had 
hunted buffalo on these very plains. 
Many wept. 

The crated animals were hauled 
away in heavy wagons from the rail* 
road station to their new range. In 
1908 the first calves, threc^ heifers, 
were born. Today *s Wichita herd is 
descended from those original 15, plus 
four bulls added in 1940 from the 
Niobrara Wildlife Refuge in Nebraska. 

The herd has been used to stock 
zoological gardens and refuges in the 
United States and in several foreign 
countries. About 4,000 surplus animals 
have been removed from the Wichita 
range in the past 50 years. 

The Wichita herd is one of the 
largest maintained by the federal gov- 
ernment. The National Bison Range 
in Yellowstone National Park and the 
Ft. Niobrara, Neb., refuge each has 
several hundred animals. In 1928 a 
herd was established in the upper 
Tanana River Valley in Alaska, and 
several hundred animals thrive there. 
The largest herd in the world — num- 
bering many thousandsr— is at the 
Wood Buffalo National Park in Cana- 
da. 

Buffalo owner L. Roy Houck of 
South Dakota, first president of the 
National Buffalo Association, has 
claimed that his group’s 80 members 
own about 10,000 head and that the 
total buffalo population in the U.S. 


exceeds 15,000. 

Wherever he roams, the buffalo is 
a unique beast, marvelously adapted 
to the plains. He does not drift against 
the wind the way a cow does. With 
his built-on buffalo robe, he faces the 
cold north wind. The reason for this 
may be not only that he is tough, but 
also that he has a shaggy coat on his 
front end, and little hair to guard 
his rear end. 

During a cold blue norther, buffalo 
bulls will gather the females and calves 
inside a circle: the males face outward, 
circle- the- wagons style. 

Many years ago, some buffalo pur- 
chased by a rancher near Frederick, 
40 miles from the refuge, started mov- 
ing north, tearing through fences, ap- 
parently hellbent for the Wichitas and 
their old pastures. 

Buffalo delight in their habitat, 
winter or summer. In summer they 
cool themselves in streams and lakes. 
They wallow in mud and coat them- 
selves with it, and this protects them 
from in.sects. All over Oklahoma there 
are still thousands of “buffalo wal- 
lows”— -shallow depressions sometimes 
containing sand, sometimes water, 
where buffalo habitually cooled off. 
Many wallows can be seen in the 
Wichitas, including many large and 
small ones in the sandy soil of the 
meadow just south of the Fawn ("reek 
campground at the refuge. 

The beasts also enjoy scratching 
themselves. They rub against mesquite 
trees until the trunks are slick and 
polished. They thrive on native grasses 
and receive no supplemental feeding 
or artificial shelter at the refuge. 

The grazing habits of buffalo are 
similar to those of domestic cattle. 
It is estimated that two buffalo re- 


quire about as much pasture as three 
cattle. Many attempts have been made 
to crossbreed bison and cattle, but the 
crosses are hard to produce- — and 
frequently sterile. 

The buffalo at the refuge are far 
from sterile, and so sales are held 
annually, on the second Thursday in 
November, to keep the number of 
bison in balance with available forage. 
How do men round up these wild 
animals? 

Elmer Parker, the leathery cowboy 
who has herded, and been herded by, 
buffalo at the refuge since 1946, has 
this to say: 

“Now a buffalo, he’s completely 
different to round up. He gets up 
every day looking at a new- world. 
What worked yesterday won’t work 
today. . . . Some of those old bulls 
just don’t round up. If one of them 
decides not to make the trip to the 
corrals, we just allow him that privi- 
lege. 

“You don’t ever get to be a buffalo 
expert. Sometimes I think the longer 
I work with them, the less I know. 
A buffalo is not domesticated and 
never will be. He’s a brainless wonder 
— or maybe the one who tries to work 
him is the brainless wonder.” 

Parker has had a kneecap broken 
by a buffalo and has had the clothes 
ripped from his back. He’s been 
kicked, charged and run over. 

Back in 1877 Col. Richard 1. Dodge 
wrote: “A buffalo can run about two- 
thirds as fast as a good horse, but 
what he lacks in speed he makes up 
in bottom or endurance, in tenacity 
of purpose, and in most extraordinary 
vitality.” 

The front legs of a buffalo are short 
and the front quarters deep, with 
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powerful lungs to hold air for long 
runs. For its size, the animal is re- 
markably agile. Earl Drummond, top 
buffalo man at the Wichita preserve 
for many decades, said, Buffalo can 
run at almost full speed and pivot 
the front feet and hit the ground with 
the hind feet and be headed in the 
opposite direction and Jose very little 
of their speed/* 

He described the .animals as “run- 
ning with their tongues out and their 
heads down, and noisily puffing the 
wind in and out of their mouths. When 
they start to run they spank them- 
selves with their tails by slapping the 
tail up and down. The quicker the 
get-away, the faster they spank/’ 

Looking back on his years of ex- 
perience in herding buffalo, Drum- 
mond coined a proverb: “You can 
drive a buffalo anywhere he wants 
to go/* 

Each year in November, when the 
cowboys finally convince the buffalo 
that they want to go where the cow- 
boys want them to, the herd is thinned, 
and the culled animals sold. At last 
year’s auction, 34 buyers paid $60,425 


for 124 head. The 1979 siile produced 
the all-time highest price per animal 
—$537.89. {A bull wilt weigh from 
1,600 to 2,000 pounds and dress out 
at 50 percent of his live weight.) 

The public is welcome at the auc- 
tion, where the auctioneer has been 
known to chant, “You can take one 
home to Mama or wrap it up for 
('Christmas/* A couple of years ago, 
a young Oklahoma C’ity woman bought 
two bison for $700 — on impulse. She 
said she thought the meat would make 
good Christmas gifts. 

The buffalo not marked for sale 
spank themselves and charge back to 
graze and multiply on native ranges 
that have never known a plow. Al- 
though the messiah hasn’t come for 
the Indians, the dream of yesterday’s 
conservationists has come true. The 
buffalo have returned. 


Elmer Parker, who has herded 
fund been herded by} buffalo 
since 1946, at the November '81 
round-ap, his last before his re- 
tirement, Right. Another 
Wichita wrangler coined this 
proverb: ''You can drive a buf- 
falo anywhere he wants to go/' 
Photos by Fred Marvel. 
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forward to the good old da^ 



by John Davis 

Jnkfi Daii^is is Q frpe-lanct* writer living in Norman. 

There’s never been another town 
quite like it — Guthrie, Oklabonna, 
founded by 15,000 settlers in a single 
hectic day, the territorial capital and 
first state capital of Oklahoma* and 
still so well preserved it’s listed in the 
National Register of Historic Places 
as the nation’s only intact territorial 
capital. 

In 1910 Oklahomans voted to move 
the state capital to Oklahoma City* 
That spurred the new capital to phe- 
nomenal growth and stunned Guthrie 
so that it lay sleeping for 70 years* 
a way that was a blessing for us/’ 


says Don (’offin, Guthrie bsmker and 
grants officer for the Logan County 
Historical Society. “Oklahoma City 
lost its first downtown to progress. 
Ours remains almost entirely intact.’’ 
The downtown is being restored to 
1907*1910 vintage — the years of Guth- 
rie’s glory as the state capital— and 
being converted into an open-air shop- 
ping mall with brick sidewalks, lurn- 
of-tbe-century street lights and a 
small park and green areas. These 
will serve as window-dressing for 
Guthrie’s brick and sandstone build- 
ings, with their Romanesque arches 



The Victor Building, one of 
Guthrie most impressive, will 
form a. centerpiece for the dowri’ 
town shopping mall Photo by 
Paul Lefebvre. 
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and exotic towers and conical turrets 
that give the town the flavor of a 
19th-centiirv European castle town. 

Work on the two-year project began 
last fall with more than $1 million 
in grants money on hand. Towns- 
people iirv hoping that the project 
will be well under way by the time 
of (luthrie's '89er Day celebrations 
April 20 to 24. Oklahoma's Diamond 
Jubtlet^ will put special emphasis on 
Guthrie that w€?ek and again on State^ 
hood Day, Nov. 16; President Reagan 
has been invited to attend the No- 
vember festivities. 

Today, (lUthrie is such a quiet, 
peaceful, unworldly little town that 
it*s hard to reali?.e that one of the 
greatest mob scenes in American his- 
tory Umk place there. At noon on the 
day of the Great Umd Run of April 
22, 1889, only a small Santa Fe depot 
and an unfinished frame land office 
sttKid on the hare prairie. Then the 
long trains began pulling in, crammed 
with settlers who piled off and 
scrambled for fre^’ town lots like des- 
perate customers at a f\n^ sale. 

Other towns were founded that same 
day — Oklahoma Gity, Norman, Still- 
water but Guthrie had been des- 
ignated as the territorial capital, and 
most of the home-seekers wanted to 
live there. On that first day (iuthrie 
reached its peak population of 15,(KK> 
— a r>eak it never has regained. 

I'he next day many began leaving. 
They'd claimed lots located on streets 
or alleys, and in some aises four or 
five had claimed the same lot But 
those who sfciyed were determined to 
make Guthrie the Queen of the Prairie. 
T'hey built their city to last, replacing 
the tents and rickety frame structures 
with sturdy rock and brick buildings. 

The finest of these were designed 
by Joseph Foiicart. a Flemish archi- 


The work of architect Joseph 
Foucart. who came to town from 
Europe where he’d helped to 
hmld a castle and the Paris city 
kali, gives Guthrie an air of 
grandeur. His trademark was 
use of horseshoe-shaped arches. 
These are visible on the Victor 
and DeFord buildings, as well as 
on the Foucart Building, where 
the architect had his office. 
Photos courtesy of the Guthrie 
Daily Leader. 


tect who helped build a great castle 
and a grand hotel in Belgium and 
the Paris city hail. Inexplicably, be 
left Europe and aimc to Guthrie soon 
after the opening and continued de- 
signing his grand buildings, but on 
a miniature scale. 

In its heyday, Guthrie was one lulu 
of a frontier town. Carry Nation liv(*d 
there, and so did Tom Mix, but on 
opposite sides of the temperance ques- 
tion, for he was a bartender. Lon 
C'haney worked as a stagehand at the 
BrcKjks Opera House, where John 
Philip Sousui's band and the St. Louis 
Symphony played, William Jennings 
Bryan preached his political sermons 
to cheering crowds. In that fantastic 
town they built fancy hotels and plush 
mansions and a downtown bathhouse 
with an indoor pool and about every- 
thing else except a state capital. That 
eluded them. 

Guthrie, located near the northern 
edge of the free lands, was settled 
mostly by northern Republicans. The 
rest of the state was settled mostly 
from the South by Democrats, who 
s<K>n outnumbered the northerners and 
in 1910 voted to move the capital. 
And so Guthrie went into its long 
sleep. 

Now the tov/n hopes to find a future 
in its past. F'alse storefronts and other 
unhappy attempts at modernization 
hav(‘ done considerable damage. For 
the past three years the Logan County 
Historical Society has conducted fa- 
cade easement programs to help own- 
ers undo that damage and restore the 
original facades. The .society's 1981 
budget was $175,442, most of this 
spent on historic preservation projects. 

Adding impetus to the work, private 
investors have begun buying the old 
buildings, often at incredibly low 
prices, and redoing the interiors into 



modern stores and office buildings. 
Since they are restoring historic struc- 
tures. they can borrow Uix-free money 
at reduced rates and get si>edal tax 
breaks under the 1981 tax law. An 
owner spending $100, fXX) on an old 
building, for t*xample, gets a 25-per- 
cent Uix credit of $25,fMX> that he can 
deduct directly from his taxes, then 
depreciate the whole $100,000 over a 
period of years. 

One such restoration, the Victor 
Building, is expected to provide a 
center for the entire downtown shop- 
ping mall. Pete and Donna ('ole 
bought the building four years ago 
for $35,000 and are spending $1.2 mil- 
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Above* An early-day Harrison 
Street scene: a cotton market, 
held in October 1896. The cotton 
hales stacked at left mark the 
location of the reviewing stand 
for the parade to be held April 
24 during Guthrie's 'S9er Day 
festivities. Gene Autry tcili be 
on hand, and Bob Eubanks of 
Rose Bowl Parade fame will be 
the A/C. Photo courtesy of the 
Guthrie Daily Leader. Right, 
Foacart's DeSteigtier building 
i n 1 890. Ph o t o vo u rtesy of Helen 
F. Holmes. 
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lion renovating it. Designed by Fou- 
cart, the three^story building is one 
of the town's most impressive, with 
archf'd w'indows and a great oriel win- 
dow over the beveled front door. The 
Coles plan a large restaurant on the 
third floor and moderately high-priced 
shops in the rest of the building. 

In addition to the $1 million resto- 
ration work on downtown streets and 
aidewiilk^s, Guthrie aKso has $KK>,(KX) 
to build a new park just northwest of 
the Santa Fe depot. It will include 
four tennis courts, two footbridges 
over historic C'ottonwood Creek and 
hiking and bicyde paths. 

“The next two years will bring big, 
big changes,*' Coffin saya ‘The Victor 
Building should be open, and the 
streets and sidewalks look as they did 
in 1910, the year we lost the sUite 
aipital. We were the state's chief 
city then, and we've been going down- 
hill ever 'since. Getting back to 1910 
will be quite an occasion for us." 

Guthrie has two major tourist mu- 
seums, the Oklahoma Territorial Mu- 
seum and the State (/'apital Publishing 
Museum, and the old buildings of the 


downtown are only a short walk be- 
twetm them. Brochures for a walking 
tour are available at the publishing 
museum. Second Street and Harrison 
Avenue. 

The merchants hope that the people 
of Oklahoma City, Edmond and other 
towns will get in the habit of driving 
over to shop and eat in Guthrie. 
They want highway tourists, too, but 
they're determined to keep Guthrie a 
small and unique working town — not 
like some tourist towns that are mere 
collections of souvenir shops and T- 
shirt factories, 

“City malls are pretty much the 
same," Coffin says, “but you can't 
duplicate these buildings today at any 
cost, with all their intricate, detailed 
handwork. In our mall you*ll walk no 
farther than you'd walk at Ooasroads, 
but we have an atmosphere that can't 
be duplicated. We have the building 
where President Harrison stayed. 
Teddy Roosevelt was here, and Jacob 
('oxey of Coxey's Army and General 
Mac Arthur's father — I can go on and 
on. You can't duplicate that. A city 
shopping mall doesn't have that," 
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AMEHK^AN INDIAN PAINTING 
AND SC'ULPTURE by Patricia Janifi 
Brodcr; Abbeville Press, $35. Here's a 
book to do more than just look good 
on an Oklahoma coffee table. This 
beautifully printed, out-sii^ed volume 
contains 74 full-color reproductions of 
work by Native American artists, 
many from private collections. 

Works by Pueblo, Hopi and Navajo 
artists are well represented, and tribes 
as far afield as the Blackfeet and 
Onondaga are here as well. But what 
strikes an Oklahoma browser again 
and again is the power and the beauty 
of the work by the state’s tribal artists 
that is shown here. Some 25 artists 
with Oklahoma connections are rep- 
resented, and the introduction makes 
clear how much Native American art 
owes to work done in Oklahoma, from 
that of Carl Sweezy and Silverhorn to 
that of the “Five Kiowas" and Acee 
Blue Fjagle's founding of the art de- 
partment at Bacone C’oUege in Mus- 
kog(^e — and on to the present day. 

If you have yet to pay serious at- 
tention to Native American art, this 
book may convince you to do so. (Just 
take a look, for instance, at the stun- 
ning two- page fold-out of Blackbear 
Bosi n’s “Prairie Fire” and the haunt- 
ing lines of vSaint Tlar Homer II*s 
sculpture “The Spirit Horse.") If 
you’re already a devotee, this book 
will reaffirm your faith. 

lit s * 

I HE rOWBOY ('OOKBOOK by 
Verne C’arlson) Sonica Press; $12.95. 
A cowboy, Verne Garlson reports, 
would put up with a lot: Indian raids, 
stampedes, rain, cold and trail dust. 
But he demanded “good chuck," or 
he'd roll up his blanket and move on. 

The culinary delights of the cattle 
trail included hunky dummy and bean- 
hole beansj soogan steak and sucama- 
growl, ricey wayvos and spotted pup, 
porky blanket and vinegar pie, Carl- 
son has gathered redpe.s for these and 
many other authentic dishes served 
along the cattle trails that snaked 
through “The Nations." 

To find out how the old-time chuck- 
wagon masters cooked, (’arlson spent 
eight years hunting up recipes ( many 
written in book margins or on scraps 
of paper) and convincing old-timers 
to let him measure while they cooked, 

Chuckwagon recipes are notoriously 
unscientific. One for biscuits, from 


around 1878, reads in entirety: “fir 
sda wtr sit Ird bak t dn,” When this 
was showed to 94-year-old C 'bar lie 
Durban, who once c(K5ked along the 
Goodnight- Loving Trail, and he was 
told it was difficult to bake biscuits 
from, he laboriou.sly mouthed the 
words, then himded it hack and said, 
“IPs got every' thang in it! WhuPs 
yore trouble?” 

(’arlson has translated old-time 
ways (a cook might measure ingred- 
ients by the “bit,” “bitty" or “IH'I 
bitty," a “yaffle,” a “good lump” or a 
“wave at it”) into recipes that work 
in a modem kitchen. For lagniappe, 
he throws in a good lump of history, 
from what it was like to ride the 
Chisholm Trail to who designed the 
first chuckwagon to how many self-re- 
specting cook stocked it. 

Order Cowb{>y Cookbook from Son- 
ica Press, P. O. Box 42720, Los 
Angeles, (’A 9(K)42. 


LETTERS 


Editor: 

I was a pioneer in Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory when western Oklahoma was 
ofjened to settlement. My late father 
and mother filed on 160 acre.s about 
where Erick is. When we first went to 
western Oklahoma I’erritory, Mangum 
was our nearest post office and store, 
and Quanah, Texas, was the nearest 
railroad. 

After they filed in 1898, we moved 
into the dugouf in [899. My father 
and a lot of other men from Whites- 
boro, Texan, had gone ahead of their 
families and built a home for us. I was 
not yet 4 years old. 

7’his was iny home until 1947, Any- 
thing about Oklahoma is of great in- 
terest to me. 

Mrs. Julia F. Sandlin 
Beaumont, CA 

L. C. McC^une 
Sacramento, (’A 
Editor; 

As a native Oklahoman, I am in 
search of a print of the F’ioneer Wom- 
an for my office. I am hopeful that 
something larger than the j>ostcard is 
available, i.e. a poster or large print. 
To my disappointment, I am informed 
that the statuette is no longer avail* 
able. Thanks for any information you 
can give me on this. 

Ruth Ann Johnson 
St. Louis, MO 


Editor: 

Living so far from the New World, 
iPs such a pleasure to receive, thanks 
to a very good friend, your beautiful 
Oklahoma Today, a magav:ine of very 
unique quality in articles, paper and 
printing. 

The color printing is excellent, and 
thanks to the photos and articles from 
past issues over a number of years, 
we hiive a gof>d idea of the beauty of 
the state of Oklahoma. 

It is a good thing to be proud of 
your own stale. The special is>sue will 
be great. 

Arie Slob 

Heiloo, The Netherlands 
Editor: 

I was born and raised in Oklahoma 
and during that time' fell little nr no 
pride for the state and its people. 
However, after living in many other 
stales and reading Oklahoma Today ^ 
I realize that I should be proud to be 
an Oklahoman, 

Marvin J. Houlihan 
Kansas City, MO 

Editor: 

At our we€“kly dinner at the First 
Baptist Church in Sacramento, a fel- 
low Oklahoman gave me the fall issue 
of Okkihoma Today. 

Your article on "FF’A Isn't Just for 
Farmers” by Ron Wilkerson was in- 
teresting. Not only is Oklahoma 
blessed by having one of its FFA 
members elected national president of 
FFA, but twice blessed because it also 
h,is another one of its students elected 
national president of F'FA's sister vo- 
cational student organization, F’uture 
Business I readers of America. Forrest 
Pollock, Oklahoma t’ity, was elected 
president of F'LBA in ('hicago last 
July. 

Editor: 

I enjoyed reading the fall issue, es- 
pecially the article about basket weav- 
ing. My ancestors, Jim Thompson 
and FVank Thompson, aime from Ten- 
nessee with their parents on the Trail 
of Tears and settled on Beaties Prai- 
rie. Frank owned the land on the 
north side of Hastings branch; Jim 
owned the land on the south side. 
My brother, Garland F. Baird, lives 
on part of the Frank Thompson farm 
(my aunt's allotment). I live on my 
mother's allotment. Garland was cited 
as a centennial farmer in 1976 since 
the farm had been in the family over 
ion years. 

Alliene B. Holcombe 
Jay, OK 
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TODAY IN OKLAHOMA 


Jack T. Conn, chairman of the 
Dia mo nd Ju b ilee Co m m is s i on, 
presented Gov. George Nigh 
with a copy of the Constitution 
of the State of Oklahoma, anno- 
ialed by Robert L. WiUiams, at 
the opening of the Oklahoma 
His torical Society s ‘^75 Years of 
Statehood'' exhibit last fall. The 
display is housed in the East 
Gallery of the society's building. 
Photo by Paul Lefebore. Below- 
Siucfenis from Oklahoma City's 
Andrew Johnson Elementary 
School sang for Oklahoma at 
Statehood Day celebrations held 
at the Capitol last Nou, IG, 
Photo by Fred Marvel. 



The largest c£^lebration nationally 
of Oklahomans 75th birthday will take 
place outside on the mall between the 
Smithsonian Institute’s Museum of 
American History and Museum of 
Natural History. 

Oklahoma will be the featured state 
during the Smithsonian’s t5th annual 
Festival of American Folklife, June 
24-28, June 30-July 5. Co-sponsor is 
the National Park Service. 

Ninety Oklahomans will travel to 
Washington, D.( \ to participate in 
the festival, w'hich focuses on crafts, 
music, dance, songs, food, occupations 
and community traditions. The state's 
varied ethnic groups, Native Amer- 
ican culture and black traditions will 
he represented. 

A small rodeo, country and western 
music and a working oilwell have been 
suggested for major exhibits. Okla- 
homa's part of the festival will cover 
about three acres, with other state ex- 
hibits set up on the rest of the mail* 

The Oklahoma Tourism and Recre- 
ation Department will provide a hos- 
pitality tent on the mall where the 
1(K1,000 visitors expected daily can 
rest a bit, enjoy a soft drink and learn 
more about Oklahoma* 

Best of all, the Diamond Jubilee 
(ommissjon expects to bring the 
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Smithsonian fi^stivnl back home in the 
fall for Oklahomans to cnijoy. All re- 
search conducted by the Smithsonian 
in conjunction with the festival will 
be turnc'd over to the Oklahoma His- 
torical Society. 

Private donors have provided Okla- 
homa's share of funding for the Smith- 
sonian festival, as they have for all 
the rest of the Diamond Jubilee cele- 
bration. 

The Diamond Jubilee ronimission, 
made up of members from throuijhout 
the state, has approved the renovation 
and reconstruction of 21 historical 
sites and museums as well as a wide 
variety of Diamond Jubilee com- 
munity evi^nts and projects. Jack T. 
Tomi is chairman, and Michelle 
Lefebvre is executive director. 

Much of the renovation is not glam- 
orous — repair of roofs, plumbing,, exte- 
rior and interior painting and such— 
hut it is all necessary and of perma- 
nent value. 

Another project of enduring value 
is the work of three collection analysts 
at the State Maseum, 'rhey have been 
entering information on computers 
about artifacts and photographs in 
various state museum collections so 
that researchers can locate thesi’^ ma- 
terials when needed. 


Almost every community has btv 
come involved with the state's birth- 
day party, some with significant 
firojects. The Diamond Jubilee flag 
flies from nearly every flagpole. The 
Diamond Jubilee Commission has T- 
shirts, belt buckles and basebill caps 
and other items for sale, A limited 
edition bronxe medallion, designed by 
(’arolyn O. Hill, also can be pur- 
chased. And there’s the new country 
and western album recorded by 12 
famous Oklahoma musicians. 

All kinds of events are planned, 
from the celebration of the 1889 run 
into Guthrie April 19-24 to a re-enact- 
ment of the first statehood day Nov. 
16, also in Guthrie. Highlight of that 
day was the famous wed ding" of 
Oklahoma Territory and Indian Ter* 
ritory on the steps of the Garnegie 
Library. 

Then there's th<^ National Gover- 
nors ("onference at Shangri-La in 
August, and an extravaganza of Holly- 
wood stars from Oklahoma performing 
at the Myriad in Oklahoma ('ity in 
November. 

All in all, if should Ix' an exciting 
year. And a happy birthday to all of 
us. nr 


The 1 1 is t o rival Soc i t* t y 's ca hi bit 
offers much more than just 
vintage photographs. For in- 
stance. it pa rad es the pa ss ing 
fancies (and necessities } of 
leo m en*s fas hions. Bel n w . 
Leonard McMurry's bust of 
Charles N. Haskefl is ike first 
of 22 likenesses of pas I gover- 
nors commissioned to mark the 
IJiamoftd Jabitee. 77icy tciti 
Stand in the Capitol rotunda. 
Photos by Fred .\f arvcd. 
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ART EXHIBITS 

MARCH 

M4 Master Prints from Philbrook, Philbrook, 

1-22 Jeaninpe Sieff Photography Exhibit^ 

Silver Vision Gallery, T\ilsa 

!-28 Young Tblent in Oklahoma. Okla Art Centen Okla City 
1-28 Theodore Worest An American Impressionist, 

Okla Art Center, Okla City 

1-31 Chinese Ceramics, Kirkpatrick Center, Okla City 
1-31 Fiberworks '82, Omniplex, Okla City 
1-May 19 Coming of Age, Kirkpatrick Center, Okla City 
3-May 31 Native American Games, Kirkpatrick Center, Okla City 

5-26 40 Years on the Great Plains, 

Stovall Museum, OU, Norman 
7-30 Mi chi Susan Exhibit, Arts Place 11, Okla City 
15- Apr 15 Jane McCarty Mauldin Exhibit, 

Southern Plains Museum, Anadarko 

14-Apr 18 American Indian Exhibit, 

Mabee-Gerrer Museum, Shawnee 
26-28 Eastern lYails Art Show, Vinita 


APRIL 

4-27 
4-May 1 

4-May 2 
4-Mav 9 
9- July 31 

11 May 15 

15- May 20 

16- May 30 
18- June 3 


Gwen Norsworthy Exhibit, Arts Place II, Okla City 
Natl Exhibition of Prints 8i Drawings, 

Okla Art Center, Okla City 
Philbrook: Past-Present-Future, Philbrook, Tlilsa 
Needlemania IH, Okla Art Center, Okla City 
Paintings by George M. Sutton, 

Stovall Museum, OU, Norman 

U.S. Biennial: A Natl Juried Photography 

Exhibit, OU, Norman 

International Juried Photography Exhibit, 

Silver Vision Gallery, TUlsa 

Oklahoma Quilts, Stovall Museum, OU, Norman 

Edgar Heap Exhibit, 

Southern Plains Museum, Anadarko 


MAY 

2-25 Kathy Morris & Suzanne King Exhibits, 
Arts Place II, Okla City 
8-June 19 American Masters: 20th Century, 

Okla Art Center, Okla City 

15-June30 Paul Outerbridge: A Singular Aesthetic, 
Okla Art Center, Okla City 
30'June22 Patricia Fuggitt Exhibit, 

Arts Place II, Okla City 
30-July 12 The Art Fabric, Mainstream, 

Philbrook, Tblsa 


JUNE 

1-27 Josef Beuys: Graphic Works. 

Museum of Art, OU, Norman 

5- July 16 Tulsa Visions ’82, Silver Vision Gallery, Tblsa 
13'July 18 Still Life Exhibit, Mabee Gerrer Museum, Shawnee 
27 -July 20 Robert Lamell & Reita Jones Exhibits, 

Arts Place II, Okla City 
27- Aug 1 Francoise Gilot: Paintings, 

Okla Art Center, Okla City 


DRAMA 

MARCH 

M3 

2^3 

4-6 

4-7 

5 

11-28 

12-14, 

18-21 

12-20 

17-20 
18-20 
25-27 
19- Apr 3 


‘‘Merchant of Venice," American Theatre Co, l\ilsa 
“Peter Si The Wolf,” Okla Theater Center, Okla City 
“The King & 1 ” Southwest Playhouse, Clinton 
“The Rivals” OCU, Okla City 
“Mark Twain Tonight” w/ Hal Holbrook, 

Community Center, Bartlesville 

“Our Ibwn,” Okla Theater Center, Okla City 

“Comedy of Errors,” Community Playhouse, Norman 

“The Runner Stumbles.” 

Community Theatre, Lawton 
” My Fair Lady," SEOSU, Durant 
“Who*s Got His Own?," Black Liberated Arts 
Council, Okla City 

“Deathtrap,” Jewel Box Theatre, Okla City 


19- Apr 3 “Oklahoma!,” Ponca Playhouse. Ponca City 
20 “Images,” OSU, Stillwater 
25-27 “Kiss Me Kate," Community Center, Bartlesville 
25-27 “The Sound of Music,” OU Music Theatre, Norman 
2 5- Apr 4 "To Grandmother's House We Go,” 

Tbwn & Gown Theatre, Stillwater 
25- Apr 4 “Sweet Bird of Youth,” Theatre Tulsa. Tiilsa 
25-Apr 7 "Gin Game,” American Theatre Co, Tblsa 
25-Apr 10 “Luann Hampton Laverty Oberlander” 

Gaslight Theatre, Enid 
31-Apr 4 "Don't Bother Me, 1 Can't Cope ” 

Studio Theatre, OU, Norman 


APRIL 

1-3 "No, No, A Million Times Nol,” 

Community Theatre, Lawton 

1- 4 "Bom Yesterday,” OCU, Okla City 

2- 4 “Carousel." Community Theatre, Guymon 
8-10, “Romeo & Juliet,” CSU, Edmond 

15-17 

8-25 “Gaslight.” Okla Theater Center, Okla City 

1 5- 25 “Where Echo Calls,” 

American Indian Theatre, T\ilsa 

16- 18 "Grease ” OCU, Okla City 

I6-I81 “Bom Yesterday,” Community Playhouse, Norman 
22-25 

16-20 “Sleuth,” Altus On-Stage, Altus 
16-25 “The Miracle Worker,” 

Community Playhouse. Broken Arrow 
21-24 “Inherit The Wind," 

Ardmore Little Theatre. Ardmore 
24-26 “Dr. Jerry Tail's Medicine Show,” 

Southwest Playhouse, Clinton 
27-May 22 "Deathtrap,” Cabaret Supper Theatre, Ft Sill 
30- May 15 “You Can't Take It With You," 

American Theatre Co. Tulsa 

MAY 

6-8 “The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie,” 

SEOSU, Durant 

6- 16 “Charlie's Aunt,” Theatre Tblsa. Tulsa 

7- 10 “Damn Yankees” Shortgrass Playhouse, Hobart 

7-22 “The Girl In The Freudian Slip," 

Jewel Box Theatre, Okla City 

13- 29 “Same Time Next Year,” Gaslight Theatre. Enid 

14- 22 "The Torch Bearers,'’ Community Theatre, Lawton 
14-15, "Inherit The Wind,” Ponca Playhouse, Ponca City 

20-22 

20- 22 “Catch Me If You Can,” Community Center, Bartlesville 

21- 22 “Inherit The W'ind,'’ 

Tsa-La-Gi Amphitheatre, Table qu ah 

JUNE 

3- 5, “Living Fat,” Black Liberated Arts Council, Okla City 
10-12 

5- Aug 21 "Oklahoma!," Disco very land. Sand Springs/Tulsa 


ENTERTAINME 

Bardesuille Community Center 
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11-27 “South Pacific" Community Playhouse, Broken Arrow 
15*27 "Camelot " Lyric Theatre. Okla City 

16- Aug 21 "Will Rogers At Home," 

Claremore Jr College* Claremore 
17*July 3 “God’s Favoriter Theatre Tlilsa, T\ilsa 
19- Aug 21 “TVail of Tears " Tsa-La*Gi, Tahlequah 

25- July 4 “Babes In Arms*" Community Playhouse* Norman 
29- July 11 “Sweet Charity” Lyric Theatre, Okla City 

FAIRS & FESTIVALS 
APRIL 

3’4 Waurika Rattlesnake Hunt* Waurika 
10 Frontier Days Celebration* Carnegie 
10-25 Azalea Festival* Muskogee 
1547 Pioneer Days Celebration* Okemah 
17 Medieval Fair* OU* Norman 
19 Old Settlers Day, Cheyenne 
19-24 Kaleidoscope ’82, NEOSU* Ikhlequah 
20*25 Festival of the Arts, Civic Center Park, Okla City 

21- 24 Cimarron Territory Celebration, Beaver 

22- 24 89 ’er Celebration Week* Guthrie 

25-26 Shortgrass Rattlesnake Derby, Mangum 

26- May 1 Western Heritage Days* Cushing 
30-May 1 No Man’s Land Pioneer Days, Guymon 

MAY 

1 Kolache Festival, Prague 
1-2 Arts & Crafts Show & Sale* Heart of Okla 
Expo Center* Shawnee 
8 Strawberry Festival* Stilwell 
20*23 Mayfest '82* TUlsa 
21-22 Rooster Day Celebration* Broken Arrow 
29 Bigheart Day, Bamsdall 
29-31 Italian Festival* McAlester 

JUNE 

3*5 Okmulgee Pioneer Pow Wow Sl Rodeo, Okmulgee 

3- 6 Santa Fe TVail Daze, Boise City 

4- 5 Love County Frontier Days, Marietta 
early Belle Starr Festival, Wiiburton 
25-26 Kiamichi Ow'a Chito* Beavers Bend 

State Park* Broken Bow 

INDIAN EVENTS 
MARCH 

29- Apr 3 Indian Heritage Activities* NEOSU* Tahlequah 

JUNE 

18-20 Kiowa- Apache Ceremonial, Indian City* Anadarko 
18-20 Annual Creek Festival, Okmulgee 

MUSIC/DANCE 

MARCH 

6, 11* 13 “Atilla," Tblsa Opera* Tblsa 
10 “Starbird " w/ Texas Opera, 


NT CALENDAR 


Honor Heights Park, Muskogee 



Community Center* Bartlesville 
14 Bartlesville Symphony, Community Center, Bartlesville 
14 Britten & Walton* Tlilsa Little Symphony* Tblsa 
14/16 Kimberly Schmidt* Okla Symphony* Okla City 
18 Donald Mclnnes* Philharmonic, Tulsa 
20 The New American Ragtime Ensemble* 

Pops Concert, Okla City 

20 Opera Gala* Cimarron Circuit Opera* Guthrie 

27-28 The Sequoia String Quartet* 

Performing Arts Center. Tulsa 
28/30 Lacy & Royce McLarry, Okla Symphony* Okla City 
29 Richards Woodwind Quintet, 

Holmberg Hall* OU, Norman 

APRIL 

3 Preservation Hall Jazz Band* 

Pops Concert* Tulsa 

3 Leona Mitchell* w/ Okla Symphony* 

Phillips Univ* Enid 

4 Spiritual Program, Cimarron Circuit Opera, Norman 
4/6 Leona Mitchell, Okla Symphony, Okla City 

14-25 Spring Dance Festival* 

Rupel J. Jones Theater, OU, Norman 

16 Okla Symphony* Goddard Center, Ardmore 

17 Haydn’s “Creation," Choral Society* 

Community Center, Bartlesville 

17- 18 B aUetic s * Td I sa Ballet Theatre* T\il sa 

18 Andrezj Wosowski, TTilsa Little Symphony, Tulsa 
18 The Tbkyo String Quartet, 

Performing Arts Center, Tulsa 
18 Opera Gala* Cimarron Circuit Opera* Goodwell 

22 Verdi Requiem* Philharmonic, Tulsa 

23 Faure Requiem* Phillips Univ* Enid 

24 Spring Performance. Bartlesville Ballet, Bartlesville 

24 “Kigolefcto Cimarron Circuit Opera, Poteau 

25 “Rigoletto*" Cimarron Circuit Opera, Hobart 
25/27 Yefim Bronfman, Okla Symphony* Okla City 

MAY 

1 Cimarron Circuit Opera* Checotah 
1 Anna Marie Alberghetti* Pops Concert* Okla City 
1,6*8 “The Barber of Seville," T\ilsa Opera, Tblsa 

5- 8 TVi-State Music Festival* Enid 
8 Ravi Shankar, OCU* Okla City 
8 Cimarron Circuit Opera w/ 

Tulsa Little Symphony, Norman 
9/1 1 Eugene Fodon Okla Symphony* Okla City 
15 16 Ballet Spectacular, Ballet Okla* Civic Center* Okla City 
20 Gary Graffman* Philharmonic, Tulsa 
22 P.D.Q. Bach* Pops Concert. Tulsa 

JUNE 

18*19 Bluegrass Festival, Davis 

18- 19 Western Okla Bluegrass Festival, Elk City 

RODEOS & HORSE EVENTS 
APRIL 

9-10 Round-Up Club Open Rodeo, Kingfisher 

MAY 

4-9 Johnny Lee WTlls Rodeo, Fairgrounds* Tulsa 
29-30 Boley Rodeo, Boley 
JUNE 

14*18 Go Hunter Jumper Horse Show. Fairgrounds* Okla City 
17-19 CSRA Championship Rodeo, Seminole 
17-19 Will Rogers Stampede Rodeo, Claremore 

19- 20 Ben Johnson Memorial Steer Roping* Pawhuska 
24*26 Poteau Frontier Rodeo* Sports Arena* Poteau 

SPECIAL EVENTS 
MARCH 

20 Dedication of Past Governors Bronze Busts* 

State Capitol* Okla City 

JUNE 

6- 20 Oklahoma Summer Arts Institute* 

Quartz Mountain Resort 
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A Tour Guide 
to the Sooner State 


If you Open up a map of early-day 
Oklahoma and place it next to a 
1982 edition, the two will show you 
just what has and has not changed 
in the 75 years since statehood. The 
state is still shaped the same, Pan- 
handle and all, and the counties 
haven’t switched themselves around. 
On the other hand, dirt tracks have 
become paved roads, some of them 
superhighways curlicued with clover- 
leafs. Many towns have dropped off 
the map forever; others have become 
major metropolitan areas that sprawl 
across county lines. 

But perhaps the most graphic 
change has come in the amount of 
blue on an Oklahoma 
map, in the amount of 
water available to Okla- 
homans for drinking and 
irrigation — and for fish- 
ing and swimming in, sail- 
ing and skiing on and 
sightseeing and just plain 
loafing around. 

Though some unin- 
formed souls, remember- 
ing the dust bowl, still 
think of Oklahoma as a 
dry plains region, in fact the state^ 
with more than 1,750 square miles of 
lake surface, has more of its area taken 
up by man-made bodies of water than 
the state of Rhode Island has total 
area. That's some 36 major lakes, and 
more are on the way. 

Around that water has grown up a 
tourist industry that now generates 
$3 billion a year — an industry that 
lures Oklahomans and out-of -staters 
alike to the state's liquid paradises, 
from 260-acre Lake Carl Etling, near 
Black Mesa State Park at the tip of 
the Panhandle, to the giants, 93,000- 
acre Lake Texoma and 102,500-acre 


Lake Eufaula. 

The following pages will tell you 
where to go to enjoy experiences that 
range from some serious bass or crap- 
pie fishing to a leisurely weekend at 
one of the seven state-operated re- 
sorts. (The seven are Fountainhead 
and Arrowhead on Lake Eiifaula; Lake 
Murray and Lake Texoma in south 
central Oklahoma; Quartz Mountain 
in the southwest, .surrounded by Lake 
Aitus-Lugert; Western Hills in the 
northeast, east of Ft. Gibson Reser- 
voir; and Roman Nose, with its own 
small lakes.) 

For those who prefer their enter- 
tainment landlocked, or want to plan 
a side trip or two on the 
way to or from a favorite 
lake, Oklahoma offers at- 
tractions that range from 
producing oil wells on the 
State Captiol grounds to 
Ponca City’s Pioneer 
Woman Statue to Tsa-La- 
Gi, from the Choctaw 
Chief’s House near Swink 
to the No Man's Land 
Museum at Goodwell, and 
from the Tom Mix Mu- 
seum at Dewey to the Museum of the 
Western Prairie at Altus. 

The Marketing Services Division 
of the Oklahoma Department of Tour- 
ism and Recreation will be glad to 
help you and your family plan your 
Diamond Jubilee outings. Write to 
500 Will Rogers Building, Oklahoma 
City, OK 73105 with requests for 
specific information, from tips on the 
state’s best fishing holes, to where 
the RV hookups are or where you 
can go to view Western art or brush 
up on your Oklahoma history. 

It’s all part of the Oklahoma we’re 
celebrating this year. 



HISTORIC SITES AND MUSEUMS 

AMERICAN INDIAN HALL OF FAME Anadarko. 
BLACK KEHLE MUSEUM Cheyenne. CHEROKEE 
COURTHOUSE Gore. CHEROKEE STRIP MUSEUM 
Pe/(y. CHICKASAW COUNCIL HOUSE Tishomingo. 
CHISHOLM TRAIL HISTORICAL MUSEUM miirika. 
CHOCTAW CHIEF S HOUSE Swink. CHOUTEAU 
MUSEUM Salma. PETER CONSER HOUSE Heavener. 
DRUMMOND HOME Hominy. T.B. FERGUSON HOME 
Watonga. FORT GIBSON BARRACKS & STOCKADE 
Fort 6/teon, FORT TOWSON Fort Towson, FORT 
WASHITA Durant. HEALDTON OIL MUSEUM Heald- 
ton. MURRAY-LINOSAY MANSION Lindsay. MUR- 
RELL HOME Tahleguah. MUSEUM OF THE CHERO- 
KEE STRIP ft/tf MUSEUM OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
Sllltwater. MUSEUM OF THE WESTERN PRAIRIE 
Ate NO MAN'S LAND MUSEUM GooM/. OKLA- 
HOMA TERRITORIAL MUSEUM Guthrie. OVEH- 
HOLSER MANSION Oklahoma City. PAWNEE BILL 
MUSEUM Pawnee. FRANK PHILLIPS HOME Bartles- 
ville. SALINE COURTHOUSE tee. SEAYMANSION- 
CHISHOLM TRAIL MUSEUM Kingfistmr. SEQUOYAH 
HOMESITE SaiHsaw. SOD HOUSE A/we. STATE 
CAPITAL PUBLISHING CO. Guttm. STATE MU- 
SEUM Oklahoma City. THOMAS-FOREMAN HOME 
Muskme. JIM THORPE HOME Yale. TOM MIX MU 
SEUMflewey. TUCKER TOWER AWmore WESTERN 
TRAILS-CLINTON MUSEUM Clinton 
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TRAVELERS* FAVORITES 

ALABASTER CAVERNS 

1 Alabaster Caverns in Northwest Oklahoma is the world’s largest gypsum cave. A 
tunneled wonderland - pink, white and rare colored alabaster and sparkling 
crystals of selenite. Guided tours each hour from 8 am. to 5 p.m. The state park 
also has a swimming pool, camping and picnic facilities. 

^ BLACK MESA 

2 In the extreme Northwestern corner of Oklahoma's Panhandle, the towering 
Black Mesa area of volcanic rock creates an enchanterf atmosphere. The old 
Santa Fe Trail is near here. If you’re a hiker you may want to climb to the top of the 
Mesa, the state's highest point of elevation. Black Mesa State Park is located at 
Lake Carl Etiing. a 260*acre lake offering hookups, boating, fishing and camping 
facilities, as well as excellent fishing. 

CAPITOL/OIL WELLS 

O Oklahoma’s Capitol is the only Capitol in the world with producing oil wells on the 
Capitol grounds. One well, by using directional drilling method, pumps oil from 
directly below the Capitol. Construction of the Capitol was completed by 191 7. The 
south plaza displays replicas of the 1 4 flags which have flown over Oklahoma since 
its discovery in 1541. They include flags from Great Britain. France, the United 
States, Mexico. Texas, the Choctaw Nation, the Confederacy, and finally the State 
of Oklahoma. 

. CHICKASAW NATIONAL RECREATION AREA 

4 The Chickasaw National Recreation area draws together old and new and 
honors the Chickasaw Nation’s contributions toward preserving startling natural 
features in this nearly level landscape. The recreation area was established by 
Congress in 1976 by combining Platt National Park and Arbuckle Recreation area. 
A portion of the area features a nature center sporting clear, rushing streams and 
mineral water springs. Lake of the Arbuckles is nestled amid the rugged out- 
croppings of the Arbuckle mountains with 36 miles of shoreline and 2.349 surface 
acres of water. The lake, south of highway 7 between Davis and Sulphur, has a 
spacious recreation area around its perimeter. 

_ DISCOVERYLAND AMPHITHEATRE 

□The famous musical “Oklahoma*" is presented summer evenings In the 2.000- 
seat Oiscoveryland Amphitheatre. 10 miles west of Tulsa. Discoveryland is the 
national outdoor home of “Oklahoma!" and in a natural setting. The production 
utilizes flashy horses, thundering wagons and a surrey with the fringe on the top. 

The production of ’‘Oklahoma!" Is sponsored by World Changers, a non-profit 
youth development and educational organization. Proceeds from the drama benefit 
Discoveryland campus and related scholarship programs for disadvantaged youths. 
^ INDIAN CITY USA 

O Indian City. USA. near Anadarko in Southwestern Oklahoma, is an authentic 
restoration of American Plains Indian Dwellings constructed under the supervision 
of the Department of Anthropology of the University of Oklahoma. Depicted are 
villages of the Navajo. Chiricahua Apache. Wichita, Kiowa, Caddo. Pawnee and 
Pueblo Tribes. Indian City Is located on the site of the massacre of the Tonkawa 
Indians by a band of Shawnees and other mercenaries during the Civil War. Tours 
by Indian guides and Indian dancing take place during many summer days. 
NATIONAL COWBOY HALL OF FAME 
and 

_ WESTERN HERITAGE CENTER 

7 The National Cowboy Hall of Fame and Western Heritage Center in Oklahoma 
City is the world’s largest museum of Western heritage and art, surrounded by 
spiling fountains, flag esplanade and beautiful gardens commanding a mag- 
nificent view from atop Persimmon Hill. Welcoming you like a pioneer camp on the 
Western Plains, the extensive art collections and West of Yesterday settings 
enable visitors to relive the bold excitement of the Old West through paintings, 
sculpture, historical and rodeo exhibits. 

^ OLD TOWN MUSEUM 

8 The Elk City Old Town Museum Complex. In West Central Oklahoma, is a 
“flashback" of the early 1900 s. Exhibits representing the toys, music, transporta- 


SHANGRI-LA RESORT 

IQ Shangri-La Resort, on Monkey Island on Grand Lake O' the Cherokees in 
Northeastern Oklahoma, is a total luxurious resort offering a unique blend of casual 
elegance from dining and dancing in the Golden Eagle Ballroom, to relaxing in the 
tropical atmosphere of the Tahitian Terrace. Shangri-La has its own sports 
complex, shopping area and five distinctive dining areas. Facilities include all 
water sports, 27 hole golf, swimming pools (indoor and outdoor), tennis (indoor and 
outdoor), health spa and other activities. 

TALIMENA SKYLINE DRIVE 

1 1 Riding the crest of the Ouachita Mountains in Southeast^n Oklahoma is the 
55-mile Talimena Skyline Drive. This magnificent highway gives motorists a 
spectacular view. Smokish haze dominates the skyline as the highway oscillates 
up and down mountainsides. Highway turnouts are popular spots for photog- 
raphers. The Drive runs from just east of Talihina, Oklahoma to Mena, Arkansas. 
Information Centers are at both ends of the Drive. 

. ^ TSA-LA-GI CHEROKEE CULTURAL CENTER 

12 The Tsa-La-Gi Cherokee Cultural Center near Tahlequah in Northeastern 
Oklahoma is one of Oklahoma's most outstanding attractions. You'll see an ancient 
Cherokee Village of 300 years ago. the Cherokee National Museum and rural 
Museum Village, the Cherokee Arboretum and Herb Garden, the Ho-Chee-Nee Trail 
of Tears Memorial Prayer Tower. And summer evenings, the professionally staged 
“Trail of Tears" drama is presented in the beautiful 1800-seat amphitheatre. 

. ^ WICHITA MOUNTAINS WILDLIFE REFUGE 

1 Oin Southwestern Oklahoma just north of Lawton, large herds of buffalo roam the 
60,000 aaes of the Wichita Mountains Wildlife Refuge. There are also longhorn 
cattle, white tailed deer, elk and many small animals. A drive to the top of Mount 
Scott, the highest peak in the Wlchitas, provides a panoramic view of the 
surrounding plains and lakes where Indians once roamed. There are several trails, 
including a 1 mile self-guiding interpretive trail, a 6-mile long Indian Tongue Trail 
and challenging unmarked trail areas. Near the refuge is Medicine Park, a popular 
cesort in the early 1900s. 

. . WILL ROGERS MEMORIAL 

14 Everyone's friend. That was the most famous Oklahoman of them all. Will 
Rogers. On a peaceful, picturesque hilltop in Ciaremore is the Will Rogers 
memorial Many of Will's treasured possessions are on display including his 
famous collection of saddles, the portable typewriter on which he wrote his 
newspaper columns and which he had with him on his fatal flight with another 
Oklahoman. Wiley Post, and many other mementoes of his brilliant career. Will, his 
wife Betty and an infant son. Fred, lie in a crypt beneath a marble sarcophagus on 
the memorial grounds. 

^ ^ WOOLAROC MUSEUM 

IgWoolaroc (Woods. Lakes and Rocks), near Bartlesville, is a wildlife refuge, 
museum, lodge and National Y-Indian Guide Center. As you enter the 3.500-acres 
of post-oak, blackjack forest and tall grass prairie you will see American bison. 
Longhorn, Brahman, and Scottish Highland cattle, elk. deer and other native 
wildlife. The magnificent museum relates the story of man’s cultural development 
in the New World. 

. ^ ORAL ROBERTS UNIVERSITY 

1 6 Oral Roberts University in Tulsa is famous for its space-age architecture, the 
City of Faith medical center and the heroic-sized, bronze sculpture of The Healing 
Hands. All tours begin at the Prayer Tower. 
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